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MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPY AMONG THE 
NORTH AMERICAN FOREST INDIANS* 


by Aucust C. MAHR 


Professor of German, Ohio State University 


The rather bulky literature on North American Indian medicine 
derives from various sources: reports of missioners and other 
travelers; observations of medical men and scientists; and, more 
recently, systematic surveys of anthropologists collecting their data 
in present-day Indian reservations. A wealth of details has been 
assembled regarding curative practices and appliances, medicinal 
herbs and other remedies, prescriptions and dosage, surgical and 
other corrective manipulations, and what not. Yet the medical 
notions and curative efforts of all North American Indians show 
one common feature, in view of which the various local and chron- 
ological divergencies appear of minor relevancy. This common 
feature is the presence everywhere of two distinct approaches to 
healing. The one, being metaphysical, assumes supernatural forces, 
such as evil spirits or witchcraft, as the sources of all diseases. 
Hence the superhumanly endowed medicine man attempts to drive 
away or counteract the noxious agents by means of exorcistic rites. 
and magic incantations, either with or without material aids to 
purification. The other approach to healing is the physical one, 
which follows essentially the same principles as does the white 
man’s medicine: both aetiology and therapy are based on the ob- 
jective observation of physical disorders. Indian practitioners adher- 
ing to it can be called physicians in any man’s language, in view of 
both their professional competence and curative successes. 

While the conjuring and juggling type of medicine man is 
tepresented over the entire North American area as a common 
aboriginal institution, the practice of physical medicine, although 
no less aboriginal than metaphysical faith healing, appears to have 





*This article, slightly abridged, was read before the Committee on Medical History 
and Archives of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society at its annual 
meeting, held at the Ohio State Museum on April 28, 1951. 
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been begun and developed within the Algonquian family of Indians, 
both chronologically and culturally the forerunners of the Iroquois, 
in the Eastern Forest area. The varying admixture of ritual to 
the purely medical practices among various tribes has been used 
as a basis on which to determine the relative age of such practices. 
F. G. Speck writes as follows: 


While the details of practice and belief may have changed in the course 
of time and become somewhat specialized in different tribes of the same 
group, the practical use of herbs is a fundamentally primitive idea that has 
survived in the American East devoid of the complexities of ritual. A ritual 
associated with the practice of herb medicines denotes a higher stage in the 
development of folklore thought. Among the ethnic groups south and west 
of the northeast area of North America, magical practices with ritual and 
mythical associations are the rule in curing disease. In the northeast, the 
farther we go from the sphere of outside influence, that is, the nearer to 
the North Atlantic coast, the more prominent is the quasi-practical use of 
herbs without ritual. . . . Hence, two things seem naturally inferable: (1) 
That the simple herbalism as it exists among the northeastern tribes is a 
more elementary institution than herbalism accompanied by or subordinated 
to magic and ritual, and (2) that the area in which the former has sur- 
vived as characteristic is a more conservative and primitive one. 

The remedies in this region consist . . . mostly of single herbs. A few 
mixed ingredients may, I think, be regarded as being of late origin. 


Speck’s opinion is borne out by what is known about the Midé. 
wiwin, ‘a famous secret [medical] society [which] flourished south 
of the lakes, especially among the Ojibway (or Chippewa), Meno- 
mini and Potawatomi, who are often spoken of as the typical 
Algonkin.”? This guild of healers shows a highly differentiated 





1 “Medicine Practices of the Northeastern Algonquians,’”’ Nineteenth International 
Congress of Americanists, Proceedings (Washington, 1917), 303-321, quoted in 
Thomas William Corlett, The Medicine Man of the American Indian and His 
Cultural Background (Springfield, Ill., and Baltimore, Md., 1935), 293-294. 

2 Clark Wissler, Indians of the United States (New York, 1940), 60, 99. Wissler 
writes “Midéwin,” rather than “Midéwiwin,’ which is the more frequent form. 
Frances Densmore lists Menom. Mitd’win, ‘organization known as the medicine 
lodge,’ and Menom. Mita’wit, ‘member of the medicine lodge’; in a note she states 
that “according to Skinner [Alanson B. Skinner, Medicine Ceremony of the Meno- 
mini . . . (Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Indian Notes 
Monographs, TV, New York, 1920), 16, 17], “Mitawit is sometimes used to 
denote a candidate for admission into the lodge” and ‘‘a full-fledged member is 
mitao.” Menominee Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 102, Wash 
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social and professional structure, and still operates at the present 
day among these tribes. 

Frances Densmore presents a series of detailed studies of this 
secret medicine lodge.*® Her data were collected among the Chippewa 
and Menominee Indians on reservations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Ontario, Canada, from 1907 to 1929. Dependable and pene- 
trating as her surveys are, they make no direct mention of the 
connection between this latter-day Algonquian medicine and the 
principles of medical knowledge and practices among the Eastern 
Forest Algonquin in times past. 

Fortunately, however, we possess authentic literature contain- 
ing invaluable information on the medical accomplishments of the 
Lenni Lenape, better known as the Delaware, an ancient Algonquian 
nation of early contacts with the white settlers in the Eastern Forest 
area Of the North American Colonies in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The literary documents in question form 
part of the Indian mission writings of the Moravian Church, with 
headquarters, even today, at Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. Those of 
foremost importance to this study are two authentic books on North 
American Indians, mainly the Delaware nation, one by David Zeis- 
berger,* and the other by John Heckewelder,* for many years his 
fellow-worker. Other items of information can be found in the 
mission diaries, such as regularly forwarded to the mother church: 





ington, 1932), 25. Menom. mita’o clearly corresponds to Len. meteu [metéu], ‘a 
doctor’; it is derived from meteohet, ‘to drum on a hollow body’; a turkey cock is 
sometimes called meteu, from the drumming sound of his wings. The ancient 
medicine men used drums. D. G. Brinton and A. S. Anthony, A Lenape-English 
Dictionary (Philadelphia, 1888), 83. From this it appears that meté- means ‘drum’; 
in particular, ‘the ceremonial drum of the medicine man, and lodge.’ Chipp. (Menom., 
Len.) -win seems to suggest ‘being in or with’; Menom. mita’-win (Chipp. mide’ - 
win; Len. *mete’ -win), therefore, would mean ‘being with the drum’; and, with 
the copulative -wi- interposed, Menom. *mita’ (0)-wi-win (Chipp. mide’ (o)-wi- 
win; Len. *mete’(u)-wi- win) would mean ‘being with him who beats the drum.’ 

8 Frances Densmore, “Uses of Plants by the Chippewa Indians,” Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Annual Report, No. 44 (1926-27) (Washington, 1928), 
275-397; Chippewa Customs (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 86, Wash- 
ington, 1929); Menominee Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 102, 
Washington, 1932). 

4 Archer B. Hulbert and William N. Schwarze, eds., David Zeisberger’s History 
of the Northern. American Indians (Columbus, 1910). 

5 John Heckewelder, History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations Who 
Once Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighboring States (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Memoirs, XII, Philadelphia, 1881). 
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at Bethlehem by the directing missionary, David Zeisberger, and 
his associates from the Moravian mission towns in the Tuscarawas 
Valley, in Ohio, during the 1770’s. 

The observations of both Zeisberger and Heckewelder on Indian 
health conditions both within the missions and without; their 
comments on the aboriginal medical notions and practices, as well 
as on the native practitioners’ materia medica and their therapeutical 
successes and failures; their objective appraisal as eyewitnesses, 
if not as patients, of Indian healers at work—all this information 
provides an unequaled basis for a survey of the fundamentals of 
Algonquian medicine. This statement needs no qualification either; 
wherever the Moravians’ eighteenth century observations agree with 
those of Miss Densmore on current Chippewa practices, the con- 
ditions recorded can be regarded as commonly Algonquian. Quite 
frequently in this study additional confirmation was sought from 
non-Moravian writings dealing with Indian medicine in the Eastern 
Forest area. One of these is Dr. Benjamin Rush’s “Inquiry into 
the Natural History of Medicine Among the Indians of North 
America and a Comparative View of Their Diseases and Remedies 
with Those of Civilized Nations.”* The very title of this essay sug- 
gests what the perusal of it bears out: it is a typical product of 
the Age of Rationalism, reflecting, on the one side, the smug pride 
of the contemporary academician in the insurpassable achievements 
within any given field of learning; and, on the other, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s arbitrary doctrine about all things being perfect as they 
issue from the Creator's hands but deteriorating under the touch 
of Man. As to Man himself, he is perfect, according to Rousseau, 
only at the primitive stage but deteriorates at the rate at which he 
acquires civilization. In the Indian youths’ long delayed accession 
to the pleasures of Venus—according to Heckewelder’s and Zeis- 
berger’s observations, a mere myth!—Rush finds a parallel with 
Caesar’s and Tacitus’ statements concerning the long-conserved chast- 
ity of the young Teutons. Apart from escapades of this sort into 
pre-Romantic philosophical speculation; and apart from Dr. Rush’s 





® Benjamin Rush, Medical Inquiries and Observations (4 vols. in 2, Sth ed, 
Philadelphia, 1818), I, 55-91. 
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authoritative, though untenable, opinions about the aetiology and 
nature of various diseases, his essay is valuable, in that it records 
a great many observations which, on the whole, not only agree 
with Heckewelder’s and Zeisberger’s but also, in a few instances, 
essentially complement them. 

Another important source for Indian materia medica and therapy 
was found in Dr. Zina Pitcher’s chapter on “Medical Knowledge 
of the Indian” in Henry Schoolcraft’s History of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States," published in 1854. The author, a medical offi- 
cer in the United States government, stationed at Detroit, Michigan, 
presents in this essay a survey, equally competent from both the 
medical and historical points of view, of Indian medicine in the 
eastern half of the United States and, therefore, mainly dealing 
with the Eastern Forest Indians. In Schoolcraft’s History, Dr. Pitch- 
et’s discourse is preceded by an introductory page entitled, “Pre- 
liminary Remarks on the Indian Notions of Anatomy and Medicine.” 
Since there is reference made to opinions of “Dr. Pitcher in the 
following paper,” Dr. Pitcher cannot be the author of these “Pre- 
liminary Remarks.” It is most likely that they are from the pen 
of Schoolcraft himself. 

The Moravian authors obtained their facts mainly among the 
Lenni Lenape, both convert and pagan, in the Tuscarawas Valley, 
where the majority of this Indian nation had moved, from eastern 
Pennsylvania, before 1750; while Schénbrunn and Gnadenhiitten, 
the first Moravian Indian missions in Ohio, were founded in 1772. 
In those days, no other white people had settled in the present 
state of Ohio as yet. 

Heckewelder lists the principal Indian ailments in this region 
in the following order of their frequency and severity of incidence: 
“pulmonary consumptions” (tuberculosis of the lungs), although 
not diagnosed in the missions; “fluxes,” that is, diarrheic diseases, 
such as dysentery; “fevers,” especially malaria, as evident from 
the mission diaries; and “severe rheumatisms.”* Particularly as a 








7 Zina Pitcher, “Medical Knowledge of the Indian,” in Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
Information Respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States (6 vols., Philadelphia, 1851-57), IV, 499-519. 

8 Op. cit., 222. 
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children’s disease, a cough epidemic is mentioned in the Schénbrunn 
diaries of 1773, most probably whooping cough, which killed off 
many infants in both the Moravian and pagan communities. In- 
testinal worms, an endemic evil of the area, caused the deaths of 
many children. Infant mortality, in general, was high; over one 
half of all the persons buried each year were small children.® Ven- 
ereal diseases, supposedly absent from the Moravian missions, were 
alarmingly frequent in the pagan settlements of the neighborhood.” 
Heckewelder expressly mentions gout, gravel (that is, kidney 
stones), scrofula, and rickets as not occurring in the region. Since 
the one or other or several of these are listed by Rush,” Pitcher,” 
and especially by Densmore,* they appear to have followed the 
westward advance of the white man into formerly unaffected areas. 

Both Heckewelder** and Densmore,** nearly 150 years after him, 
draw a sharp line between the “jugglers” (a term used by both), 
who attempt cures by means of exorcism, magic devices, and in- 
cantations; and (to quote Heckewelder) the 


good and honest practitioners who are in the habit of curing and healing 
diseases and wounds, by the simple application of natural remedies, with- 
out any mixture of superstition in the manner of preparing or administering 
them. . . . They are very different from . . . the jugglers. . . . In one point 
only they seem to participate in their ridiculous notions, that is, in the 
different manner . . . of drawing water up or down the current of a stream, 
as it is respectively employed as a vehicle for an emetic or a cathartic. This 
singular idea prevails generally among the Indians of all classes. They 
think that as the one remedy is to work upwards and the other downwards, 
care should be taken in the preparation to follow the course of nature, 
so that no confusion should take place in the stomach or bowels of the 
patient. 

With this only exception the Indian physicians are perhaps more free 
from fanciful theories than those of any other nation upon earth. Their 
science is entirely founded on observation, experience and the well tried 





® August C. Mahr, ‘Health Conditions in the Moravian Indian Mission of Schon- 
brunn in the 1770's,” Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 130. 

10 [bid., 129. 

11 Loc. cit., 71. 

12 Loc. cit., 512. 

18 Loc. cit., passim. 

14 Op. cit., 228. 

15 Loc. cit., 322. 
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efficacy of remedies. There are physicians of both sexes, who take con- 
siderable pains to acquire a correct knowledge of the properties and 
medical virtues of plants, roots and barks, for the benefit of their fellow- 
men. They are very careful to have at all times a full assortment of their 
medicines on hand, which they gather and collect at the proper seasons, 
sometimes fetching them from the distance of several days’ journey from 
their homes, then they cure or dry them properly, tie them up in small bun- 
dies, and preserve them for use. It were to be wished that they were better 
skilled in the quantity of medicines which they administer. But they are 
too apt, in general, to give excessive doses, on the mistaken principle that 
“much of a good thing must necessarily do much good.”’*¢ 


What he here says about there being ‘physicians of both sexes,” 
and their taking “considerable pains to acquire a correct knowledge 
of the properties and medical virtues of plants, roots and barks”; 
about their being ‘‘very careful to have at all times a full assort- 
ment of their medicines at hand”; about their gathering and col- 
lecting them “at the proper seasons” and sometimes at distances 
“of several days’ journey from their homes”; about their curing 
and drying “them properly”; and, especially, about their tying “them 
up in small bundles,” and preserving “them for use”—all these 
items agree so strikingly with Densmore’s observations on the 
established customs and practices of the Midéwiwin of the north- 
west central Algonquin, that the existence of such a secret medical 
brother- and sisterhood can be safely inferred, not only for the 
Lenni Lenape of the 1770's, but also as a basic Algonquian insti- 
tution of the Eastern Forest area; without a doubt the oldest 
American Medical Association. In another statement presently 
to be quoted, Heckewelder clearly implied that not a few of the 
rituals attending the collecting, bundling, storage, and even appli- 
cation, of the vegetable drugs, such as recorded by Densmore, 
had been observed by the Lenni Lenape among whom Heckewelder 
lived and worked in the Tuscarawas Valley. He writes as follows: 


They prepare and compound these medicines in different ways, which 
they keep a profound secret. Those preparations are frequently mixed 
with superstitious practices, calculated to guard against the powers of 
witchcraft, in which, unfortunately, they have a strong fixed belief... . 





18 Op. cit., 228-229. 
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There are, however, practitioners among them who are free from these 
prejudices, or at least do not introduce them into their practice of the 
medical art.” 


Both Heckewelder’s and Zeisberget’s judgment on the curative 
success of the “honest” native practitioners is very favorable. The 
only fault they find with them is excessive dosing. 

Heckewelder being, on the whole, more objective and pene- 
trating in his remarks on Indian medicine than Zeisberger, the 
following quotation seems in order: 


I must say that their practice in general succeeds pretty well. I have 
myself been benefited and cured by taking their emetics and their medicines 
in fevers, and by being sweated after their manner while labouring under 
a stubborn rheumatism [in September 17721*}. I have also known many, 
both whites and Indians, who have with the same success resorted to Indian 
physicians while labouring under diseases. The wives of the Missionaries, 
in every instance in which they had to apply to the female physicians, 
for the cure of complaints peculiar to their sex, experienced good results 
from their abilities. They are also well skilled in curing wounds and 
bruises.?° 


He gratefully cites the speedy and successful treatment he himself 
had received, from an Indian woman practitioner, for a most pain- 
ful abscess on one of his fingers, by “a poultice made of the root 
of the common blue violet.” He sums it up in this significant remark: 
“I firmly believe that there is no wound, unless it be abolutely 
mortal, or beyond the skill of our own [white] practitioners, which 
an Indian surgeon (I mean the best of them) will not succeed in 
healing.” 

He corroborates this statement by citing the particular case of a 
Shawnee Indian he had known, who, against all odds, was entirely 
cured by a practitioner of his own tribe from a most severe gunshot 
wound in the chest. 

All this is fully borne out by the testimony of various other 





17 Thid., 224. ; 

18 Schénbrunn Mission Diaries, 1772-1777, September 11, 1772, manuscript io 
the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

19 Op. cit., 229. 
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authors, including Densmore’s recent observations on the Chippewa 
and Menominee. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the more concrete phases 
of Indian healing, it should be noted that only the principal pat- 
tern underlying both materia medica and therapy can here be pre- 
sented, and no more. In the first place, most of the practitioners, 
despite the basic agreement within the Midéwiwin on the general 
curative principles, had each his set of simple and compound herb 
prescriptions which they kept strictly secret from each other, and 
many of which had been handed down from one generation to 
the other. Secondly, with every change of geographic location, 
herbs not occurring in the new environment had to be replaced 
by such as were available there; provided, of course, that a certain 
substance had not been recognized as absolutely specific, and, 
therefore, had to be imported, often at a great distance, from its 
nearest habitat. Densmore goes into great detail about the per- 
sonalization of the pharmacal resources;” and the Moravian authors 
clearly point to the same conditions among the eighteenth century 
Lenni Lenape.” 

What is here said about the preparation of plants and other 
substances for medicinal uses is, in the main, based on Densmore’s 
observations, since, in principle, they can be safely said to reflect 
the common Algonquian situation. We have it on Zeisberger’s 
testimony that the Indians whom he had studied, “ at times .. . 
can secure desired results with only two or three kinds of roots, 
{while} at other times more are required. If a simple remedy 
does not afford relief, they may use twenty or more kinds of roots.’’”” 

This preference for the roots of medicinal plants is confirmed 
by Densmore. “In a majority of instances the whole root was used, 
but in some plants the healing power was supposed to be strongest 
in a certain portion of the root... .” 

“If stalks, leaves, or flowers were to be used as remedies,” she 
continues, 





20 Loc. cit., 323 et seq. 

21 Heckewelder, op. cit., 228 et seq.; Hulbert and Schwarze, Zeisberger's History, 
55-57. 

22 Op. cit., 55. 
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they were dried by hanging them with the top downward and kept as 
clean as possible. After being dried, each variety was tied or wrapped 
separately for storage. Bark was gathered when the sap was in the tree 
but roots intended for future medicinal use were gathered before the sap 
started in the spring or after it had gone down in the fall. . . . After 
drying, they were tied in packets [Fig. 1} and stored in bags unless it 
was desired to have some special root ready for immediate use. Such a 
root was pulverized and stored in that form. Certain roots, when used, 
were broken in short pieces and boiled or steeped, but a majority were 
prepared for use either by pounding until they were in shreds or by 
pulverizing them in the hands, the latter being always done if the roots 
were small. . . . If several sorts of roots were to be used in combination, 
they were usually “pounded together” before they were stored, in order 
that they might be fully blended. . . . The prepared pulverized roots 
could be kept in either birch bark or leather [bags], the latter being 
preferred [Fig. 2}. 

Stalks, leaves, and flowers were usually pulverized in a similar manner. 
. . . If bark were to be used, the outer skin was removed and the “inner 
bark’ scraped or removed in long thin strips which were boiled, either 
with or without pulverizing. .. . 

Vegetable substances were further prepared for use by combining them 
with water. Some were boiled a few minutes, others were allowed to 
come to a boil, then removed from the fire, and others were scalded or 
steeped. Some roots were boiled in a thin syrup of maple sugar, to give a 
pleasant flavor. Poultices and compresses were made by moistening the 
pounded fresh or dry roots or herbs. The strength of a decoction varied 
with the nature of the root and the age of the patient. A common proportion 
was a “hand-hollow-ful” of pulverized root to about a quart of water 
{Fig. 3}, but some roots were exceedingly strong and required special 
direction. Thus one root (calamus), although only about one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter, was so strong that the quantity used was measured 
by the length of the patient’s index finger, whether an infant or an adult. ... 

Liquid medicine was not measured when taken. A “large swallow” 
constituted an average dose, but a cupful was occasionally taken. The 
interval between doses varied. . . . If the patient were in great suffering 
he was told to take the medicine “at short intervals,’ understood to be 
about half an hour. In what was probably a majority of cases the patient 
took the medicine “at frequent intervals,” or whenever he felt inclined. 
Sometimes he was instructed to “drink it freely,” or drink some after 
an attack of coughing. These instructions were given by the person who 
prepared the medicine, and who gave various other instructions, such as 
rest after taking the medicine, or abstinence from food. In a majority 
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of cases it was expected that improvement, though perhaps slight, would 
be evident after three or four doses had been taken.”8 


Apart from being given by mouth, remedies were further applied 
internally in the following manner: Powdered roots were used as 
snuff; or fresh roots, or herbs, were chewed. Slight incisions were 
made with a piece of sharp flint or glass, and dried, powdered 
roots placed over the incision; this is not to be confused with bleed- 
ing, which was also practiced. Remedies were also “‘pricked into the 
skin” with a special instrument used for this purpose (see Fig. 6). 
Pulverized roots were mixed with tobacco and “red willow” bark 
and smoked in a pipe. They also knew the enema, by which a 
decoction of herbs was administered. 


The syringe was composed of the bladder of the deer. The proper 
amount of medicine was put into this bladder, then a short piece of 
clean hollow rush was tied in the opening by means of a strip of wet 
slippery elm, the rush projecting about an inch. This was used only once 
and then burned. The principal medicines administered in this mannet 
were (a) the inner bark of the common white birch. This was scraped 
and about a hand-hollow[ful} steeped in water; (b) the wood of a tree 
identified as Fraxinus [Ash sp.}. A hand-hollow of this was steeped in 
water.*4 


There were various ways of administering herb remedies extern- 
ally: 

(1) Fresh roots or leaves were macerated and applied. 

(2) Dried roots or leaves were pulverized, prepared in the form of 
a decoction, and applied. 

(3) Dried roots or leaves were pulverized, moistened, and applied like 
a poultice. 

(4) Dried roots or leaves were pulverized and strewn on hot stones, 
the treatment being by fumes. 

(5) A decoction was sprinkled on hot stones, the treatment being by 
steam. 

(6) Herbs were boiled with grease for a salve. 

(7) Dried and powdered roots were mixed with grease and used as 
an emollient.?® 





28 Loc. cit., 326-330. 
24 Tbid., 330-332. 
25 Ibid., 330. 
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Of non-vegetable substances, bear grease and deer tallow were 
applied as emollients, either single or blended with vegetable 
substances. Bear’s gall, dried, in combination with charcoal was 
“pricked into the skin” with needles, in a manner discussed below 
(page 348). There is no proof that this was likewise done by the 
Lenni Lenape practitioners, although it most likely was another 
old-time Algonquian procedure; nor is it certain that the Lenni 
Lenape internally used bumblebees, dried and powdered, in com- 
bination with a decoction of alder root (Alnus incana Moench.), for 
women’s diseases. Densmore further lists burned and powdered 
clamshell, mixed with bear’s grease, as an external application 
to sores and ulcers;** the Moravian sources do not mention this 
remedy although the use of clamshell points to long-past Algon- 
quian days near the Atlantic Coast. 

The majority of the therapeutical appliances, listed by Dens- 
more,”" and now to be discussed, were likewise found in the hands 
of Lenni Lenape practitioners by the Moravian missionaries. The 
most widespread of these devices is the sweating oven, which was, 
in, one form or another, an indispensable institution in every Indian 
community from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Heckewelder discusses, 
at great detail, both the sweating oven and its use at the Moravian 
mission of Schénbrunn in 1772. His classic description reads as 
follows: 


The sweat oven is the first thing that an Indian has recourse to when 
he feels the least indisposed; it is the place to which the wearied traveler, 
hunter, or warrior looks for relief from the fatigue he has endured, the 
cold he has caught, or the restoration of his lost appetite. This oven is 
made of different sizes, so as to accomodate from two to six persons at 
a time, or according to the number of men in the village, so that they 
may be all successively served. It is generally built on a bank or slope, 
one half of it within and the other above ground. It is well covered on 
the top with split plank and earth, and has a door in front, where the 
ground is level, to go or rather creep in. Here, on the outside, stones, 
generally of about the size of a large turnip, are heated by one or more 
men appointed each day for that purpose. While the oven is heating, 





26 Ibid., 330-331. 
27 [bid., 331-332. 
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decoctions from roots of plants are prepared either by the person himself 
who intends to sweat, or by one of the men of the village, who boils a 
large kettleful for the general use, so that when the public cryer going 
his rounds, calls out Pimook! ‘‘go to sweat!” every one brings his small 
kettle, which is filled for him with the potion which at the same time 
serves him as a medicine, promotes a profuse perspiration, and quenches 
his thirst. As soon as a sufficient number have come to the oven, a number 
of the hot stones are rolled into the middle of it, and the sweaters go 
in, seating themselves or rather squatting around the stones, and there 
they remain until the sweat ceases to flow; then they come out, throwing 
a blanket or two about them that they may not catch cold; in the mean- 
while, fresh heated stones are thrown in for those who follow them. 
While they are in the oven, water is now and then poured on the hot 
stones to produce a steam, which they say increases the heat, and gives 
suppleness to their limbs and joints.* 


Densmore’s description, although less detailed, is essentially 
identical, omitting, however, the medicinal potion, but adding that, 
after being wrapped in blankets and dried, “the person was... 
put to bed.” 

Both Heckewelder and Densmore mention a special process of 
sweating for rheumatic cases. In continuance of the description 
cited above, Heckewelder writes: ‘In rheumatic complaints the 
steam is produced by a decoction of boiled roots, and the patient 
during the operation is well wrapped in blankets, to keep the cold 
air from him, and promote perspiration at the same time.” 

Densmore adds the following details to her discussion of the 
otherwise identical practice: 


With the water they put any sort of medicine which was supposed 
to be good for that ailment. . . . A medicine frequently used in this con- 
nection was identified as willow (species doubtful). The prepared root 
was put in hot water and allowed to boil a short time. It was usually 
cooled before using. 


Heckewelder remarks that “the women have their separate oven 
in a different direction from that of the men, and subjected to 
the same rules.” 





28 Op. cit., 225. 
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The Rev. David McClure, when traveling in 1772 through the 
Lenni Lenape domain in the Tuscarawas Valley, saw one of six 
sweating ovens in operation in the heathen Delaware capital 
of Gekelemikpechiink (Newcomerstown). In his Diary he de- 
scribes these sweating contraptions, as follows: 


There were half a dozen cage-like things, formed by sticking poles in 
the earth & bending & fastening the tops, in the conical form of a sugar 
loaf. When a sick person is to be operated upon, he is put into one of 
them, together with large stones heated hot; the cage is then covered with 
blankets or skins, & the conjuror pours water upon the red hot stones, 
& raises such a suffocating steam or vapour as brings on a profuse sweat 
upon the patient. In the meantime, the conjuror is in & out, as he can 
bear it, yelling & capering & making a thousand odd gesticulations, & 
calling upon the Evil [!} Monetho (the Devil [!}) to help. 


This description is so different from Heckewelder’s and so much 
in conformity with that given by Densmore of a ceremonial Midé 
sweating lodge used by the Chippewa, that it is quite possible for 
McClure to have come across, by sheer accident, the medicine 
lodge of the local Midéwiwin, which he calls “the old conjuring 
place, where they were wont to hold their Pow-wows over the 
sick. It was about half a mile from town, & by the side of a branch 
of the Muskingum.” 

Densmore’s description of the Midé sweating lodge reads as 
follows: “The lodge consisted of a framework of bent poles 
closely covered with blankets. No air was allowed to enter, and 
it was said that men sometimes were almost suffocated and fell 
asleep in the lodge.” She also mentions invocations and prayers 
to the Midé Manido, such as may have been similarly said by 
the lodge members of the Lenni Lenape, so that McClure really 
may have heard the word “manitto” called out, as he claims that 
he did. 

In conclusion of his diary entry, McClure remarks that “‘to pul- 
monary disorders it [the sweating therapy} is fatal, as also in 
the small pox.” He further states that “from the hot house, he 
[the patient} is plunged into the water, & from the water again 
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to the hot house, as his strength can bear the operation.’ Pitcher 
makes a similar statement,*° but Heckewelder reports nothing of 
the sort; while Zeisberger merely mentions that, after sweating, 
“they cool off, returning to repeat the same thing three or four 
times.”** According to Densmore, in the treatment chiefly of head- 
aches, “dry herbs were . . . placed om heated stones. . . . The 
patient covered his head and shoulders with a blanket, inclosing 
the stones and inhaling the fumes.” 

The deer-bladder syringe for enemas, such as described above, 
was also used for the forced feeding of patients incapable of tak- 
ing food by mouth.* 

In addition to these remedial devices, various surgical appliances 
and manipulations were known to Algonquian medicine. Blood 
letting was universally practiced within the Eastern Forest area. 
Heckewelder lists “bleeding and sweating’ among the aboriginal 
remedies for ‘‘fevers.”** Mrs. Jungmann, wife of a missionary at 
Schénbrunn, when sick with tertian malaria in 1775, improved after 
“blood-letting and application of medicinal remedies . . . ; the fever 
left her and she was quite restored.”** 

Bleeding, however, was not limited to the treatment of fevers. 
Pitcher raises the relevant question ‘“‘whether this practice is origi- 
nal with the Indians, or has been borrowed from the whites.”** 
Since bleeding was in common use among the Mayas and Aztecs 
in pre-Spanish times, and even in Patagonia, and is quite universally 
practiced by the North American Indians, it may safely be regarded 
as an aboriginal therapy.*’ Nor does the form of the universally 
used instrument suggest importation from the outside. Such as 





29 Franklin B. Dexter, ed., Diary of David McClure, Doctor of Divinity, 1748- 
1820 (New York, 1899), 67; Densmore, Chippewa Customs, 94-95. Densmore, 
in this instance, does not discuss the sweating of a sick person, but ceremonial 
sweating previous to a meeting of the Midéwiwin. 

80 Loc. cit., 511, 516. 

31 Op. cit., 27. 

82 Loc. cit., 331. 

88 Ibid. 

84 Op. cit., 224-225. 

35 Schénbrunn Diaries, October 22, 1775; Mahr, Joc. cit., 123. 

36 Toc. cit., 515. 

87 Corlett, op. cit., 86, 109, 125, 144, 177, 182, 228, 242, 310. 
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described, and pictured, by Densmore (Fig. 4),** it had previously 
been characterized by Zeisberger, in these words: ‘For blood-let- 
ting they use flint or glass. Of either they break off little fragments 
until a piece is secured that suits the purpose. This is fixed to a 
short stick, placed upon the artery*®® and struck.’”*® Densmore adds 
these details: 


In using this instrument the part to be cut was firmly stroked downward, 
forcing the blood to the extremity; a bandage was then applied above 
the point at which the incision was to be made. . . . The instrument was 
held close to the flesh and lightly snapped’ with the thumb and finger 
of the right hand, thus inflicting a slight incision of the vein. If too much 
force were applied, the result might be fatal; thus an instance was related 
in which the vein was entirely severed and the man died. It is said that 
about “‘half a basin” of blood was usually taken. A medicine to check 
the bleeding was then applied and the upper bandage removed. . . . The 
. . . root [prepared for this purpose} was either used dry or was moistened 
with warm water, placed on soft duck-down, and laid over the incision. 


Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia remarks about the Indians’ 
practice of bleeding, in 1774, that “they confine bleeding entirely 
to the part affected. To know that opening a vein in the arm, or 
foot, would relieve a pain in the head or side, supposes some 
knowledge of the animal economy, and therefore marks an ad- 
vanced period in the history of medicine.”** This statement is 
clearly contrary to fact. In the first place, the Indians were in the 
habit of taking the blood “from the forearm or from the ankle”; 
and, secondly, they resorted to bleeding not merely in “fevers, 
but quite commonly, too, after accidents, such “as a fall or injury 
to the back,” in order to prevent “the blood from settling in one 
place.” Moreover, it was used with patients “who seemed to have 
too much blood.’ 


88 Toc. cit., 332, and plate 46, opposite. 

89 Evidently erroneous; “vein” is more likely. 

40 Op. cit., 27. 

41 Loc. cit., 67-68. Dr. Rush was a militant advocate of the bleeding therapy. 
See his essay, “A Defence of Blood-Letting as a Remedy for Certain Diseases,” 
in his Medical Inquiries, IV, 171-224. 

42 Densmore, Joc. cit., 332. 
43 Schénbrunn Diaries, October 22, 1775; Heckewelder, up. cit., 224-225. 
44 Densmore, Joc. cit., 332. 
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Another form of surgical therapy, closely related to blood-letting 
and universally practiced by the Eastern Forest Algonquin, was 
“cupping.” It was no doubt aboriginal, for Capt. John Smith of 
Pocahontas fame observed in the early 1600’s that the Virginia 
Indians, evidently Lenni Lenape,“ 


for swellings . . . use small peeces of touchewood, in the forme of cloves 
[clous; that is, needles} which pricking on the griefe [that is, the swell- 
ing} they burne close to the flesh, and from thence draw the corruption 
with their mouth. . . . But to scarify a swelling or make incision, their 
best instruments are some splented [splintered} stones.** 


What Capt. Smith here intends to say is this: They pierce the 
skin, either by burning or by scarifying it, and then draw out blood 
or pus by creating a partial vacuum by means of sucking. This 
clearly describes the principle of cupping. Densmore’s Chippewa 
practiced it by 


cutting small gashes from which a small amount of blood was removed. 
These gashes were formerly made with a piece of sharp flint, but in 
later times a piece of thick glass is carefully broken so as to leave a sharp 
splinter. . . . These cuts might be made in various parts of the body. 
{Densmore} saw a woman whose elbow had been cut with 15 or 20 
gashes about a quarter of an inch long. This treatment was given for a 
sprain, her elbow having swollen to twice its natural size. The most com- 
mon use of this treatment was for headache, as described below, but it 
was used for any inflammation. A remedy for the bite of a snake was 
administered in this manner, the plant being identified as Plantago major 
L, {Plantain}. 

In connection with the incisions above described there was a small horn 
[Fig. 5],*7 if the treatment was for headache. Six very short incisions 
were made on the temples with the flint or glass, after which the doctor 
placed the larger end of the horn over the incisions and applied his 





45 Discussing the etymology of Indian names in Virginia, among them Pocahontas 
(“Pockohantes”), Heckewelder writes: ‘These names, taken from an early written 
history of Virginia, will show that the people we call Delawares were at the time the 
English arrived there in full possession of that country, as they themselves say was 
the case.” “[On Indian Names]},” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
n. s., IV [1834], 379n. 

46 Quoted in Corlett, op. cit., 295. 

Pon Densmore, Joc. cit., plate 46, opposite 33Z; Densmore, Menominee Music, 
Plate 21. 
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mouth to the smaller end, sucking until the blood came to the surface. 
He then quickly removed his lips from the horn, placed his finger over 
the small end of the horn and lowered it so that the blood would run 
into it. When enough had been removed he wiped the skin and applied 
a healing medicine, as noted above, or some remedy for headache, or he 
might place a moist compress or ‘‘grease”” over the cuts. This cutting of 
the temples was also used for inflammation of the eyes.‘ 


Zeisberger writes that “in case of cupping, they open the skin 
with a knife, put a little calabash over the opening, burning birch- 
bast [cambium} instead of a lamp.’** This remark is especially 
interesting because it shows that, after-the manner of the white 
physicians of the period, the partial vacuum in the cupping vessel 
was produced by removing the air with the heat of a burning sub- 
stance. It is impossible to tell whether or not this particular method 
was followed in imitation of the white man. At any rate, Dens- 
more’s Chippewa procedure of using a horn, although adhered to 
even today, seems to reflect a more ancient practice. 

The administering of drugs by “pricking them into the skin” 
has already been touched upon in passing. The surgical instrument 
used in this combination therapy consisted 


of several needles fastened at the end of a wooden handle [Fig. 6}. This 
was used in treating ‘dizzy headache,” neuralgia, or rheumatism in any 
part of the body. In giving the treatment, the medicine was “worked in” 
with the needles. If only a small part were to be “gone over” it was 
customary to hold a knife in the left hand and to use the blade as a guide 
for the needles. These were ‘‘worked up and down” close to the 
blade, ‘‘which kept the medicine from spreading.” The remedy used most 
often in this manner was made as follows: Hazel stalks [Corylus sp.] 
or cedar wood [Juniperus virginiana L.} was burned to a charcoal and a 
small quantity of the charcoal (or ashes) was mixed with an equal quantity 
of the dried gall of a bear. It was mixed well and placed in a birch-bark 
dish. When used, it was moistened a little with water and stirred, after 
which a little was taken . . . and laid on the affected part. It was then 
“worked in” with the needles. The dark spots seen on the temples of many 
Indians are left by the charcoal in this medicine. A remedy for rheumatism 
was applied in a similar manner. The plant was identified as Trilliam 





48 Loc. cit., 332-333. 
49 Op. cit., 27. 
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grandiflorum (Michx.) Salisb., and it was used in the form of a decoction.*° 


It is likely that in earlier days thorns or porcupine quills were 
used in the place of the later metal needles. The same purpose 
may have been served by four fish-bone needles which were un- 
earthed, together with related artifacts interpreted as the contents 
of a medicine bag, in a pit grave of the Anderson village site 
(Warren County, Ohio), which represents the late prehistoric, or 
early protohistoric (Algonquian?), Fort Ancient Culture. 

Densmore knew of an amputation with a “common knife” of a 
person’s both legs below the knee. The operation had been per- 
formed in the patient’s boyhood, 


when his feet and limbs were badly frozen and in a hopeless condition. 
The pain was so intense that he begged a man to amputate them in this 
manner, and he did so. This was followed by a dressing of pounded bark 
(Prunus serotina Ehth. [Wild Cherry}) applied dry and renewed as often 
as it became damp—usually twice a day. Nothing else was used, and 
the healing was perfect.* 


Another instance of surgery is reported by a native practitioner 
who used the knife in the treatment of a gangrenous wound, 


not to remove but to “loosen” the affected flesh, which was taken out 
by the medicine he applied. He said that in a case of this sort everything 
must be very clean, care being taken especially that the knife or remedies 
did not come in contact with rust. In this treatment he said that he used 
a medicine which had been handed down by the Midé and was particularly 
valued. It consisted of the inner bark of the White Pine [Pinus strobus 
L.}, the wild Plum [Prunus americana Matsh.}, and the Wild Cherry 
[Prunus serotina Ehth.}, it being necessary to take the first two from young 
trees. . . . He cut a young pine tree for this purpose . . . and in preparing 
the medicine . . . the stalk of the pine was cut in short sections and boiled 
with the green inner bark of the two other trees until all the bark was 
soft. The water should be renewed when necessary, and the last water 
saved for later use. The bark was then removed from the pine stems and 
all the bark mashed with a heavy hammer until it was a pulp. It was then 
dried, and when needed it was moistened with the water which had been 





50 Densmore, Joc. cit., 333, and plate 46, opposite. 
51 Ibid., 333-334. 
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kept for that purpose. . . . This wet pulp was applied to any wound or to 
a fresh cut and was a healing remedy, but was especially used for neglected 
wounds which had become gangrenous.*? 


Zeisberger states that “[{the Indians} are much inclined to boils 
and sores. Upon these they lay a warm poultice made of the flour 
of Indian corn; when the boils are ripe they are lanced.” 

The aboriginal surgeons apparently were highly proficient in 
taking care of bone fractures and sprains. Zeisberger goes on: 


Broken arms and legs they are able to set very well, though limbs 
are not broken often, dislocated joints they are also able to correct. If an 
Indian has dislocated his foot or knee, when hunting alone, he crawls 
to the nearest tree and tying one end of his strap to it, fastens the other 
to the dislocated limb and, lying on his back, continues to pull until it is 
reduced.** 


Densmore supplies these technical details: 


The splints were best when made of very thick birch-bark similar to 
that used for canoes. The birch-bark was heated and bent to the proper 
shape, after which it was as rigid as plaster of Paris. 


What she describes here is really a cast. She continues as follows: 


Splints were also made of thin cedar [Juniperus virginiana L.}. Tying 
the splint with basswood twine added greatly to its rigidity. 

The treatment of a fractured arm was described as follows: ‘Wash the 
arm with warm water and apply grease. Then apply a warm poultice, 
cover with a cloth and bind with a thin cedar splint.” The roots used 
for the poultice were Asarum canadense L. (wild ginger) and Aralia race- 
mosa L. (spikenard). These two were dried and mashed together in equal 
parts. The directions added, ‘when poultice becomes dry it should be 
renewed, or, if the arm is very tender, the poultice may be moistened with 
warm water without removing it.” 


Another kind of cast served an orthopedic purpose. According to 
Densmore, 





82 Ibid., 334. 
58 Op. cit., 149. 
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old women whose limbs or knees were weak often made supports by tak- 
ing wide strips of fresh basswood [linden} bark and binding it around 
their limbs in a kind of splint [cast}. When dried it was very hard and 
supported their limbs so that they could travel.* 


In connection with surgical therapy, Pitcher may be quoted on 
Indian treatment of wounds. Not referring to any particular tribe, 
he writes: 


Incised wounds, of any considerable extent, are brought together 
with sutures made of the inner bark of the Bass-wood (Tilia americana L.) 
or the fibre of the long tendon in the leg of a deer, which they do not 
remove till after the sixth day. After this, they carefully wash the wound 
with a decoction of a lichen found on the borders of brooks, or the Bass- 
wood or Slippery Elm. 


About the treatment of gunshot wounds, Pitcher has this to say: 


Wounds received in that way ai2 cleansed by the vegetable decoctions 
already mentioned, which are introduced by means of a bladder and quill, 
made to perform the functions of a syringe. Great care is thus taken to 
keep up the suppurating process; and to guard against the premature 
closing of the external orifice, they introduce a tent made of a piece of 
the bark of the Slippery Elm, which has firmness enough to admit of 
its introduction to any required depth, whilst the great amount of mucilage 
it contains prevents the irritation of the surface with which it lies in 
contact. They exhibit great patience and assiduity in the treatment of 
this description of wounds, to which their success may be attributed, pos- 
sibly more than to the remedies applied.* 


Note that the syringe here described rests on the same principle 
as the one used by the Chippewa for enemas. 

Speaking of surgery, a few words on Indian dental treatment 
may be of interest. Densmore states that in case of toothache they 
lanced the gums with splinters from a tree struck by lightning “so 
that the blood ran.” 


If a tooth were hollow the Chippewa sometimes heated an awl or other 
metal instrument almost red hot and put it into the hollow of the tooth. 





54 Toc. cit., 334-335. 
38 Loc. cit., 513. 
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If. it were considered necessary to pull a tooth they struck it forcibly 
to loosen it. 

If a tooth were partly loosened they tied a sinew around the tooth, close 
to the root, attached it to something solid and pulled the tooth by jerk- 
ing backward.5¢ 


Zeisberger states that “for tooth-ache the Indians use roots also, 
placing a little piece in the hollow tooth, which sometimes affords 
relief though not always.’ This again sounds very much like a 
personal experience. 

Indian practitioners knew how to act in case of poisoning. For 
toxic substances introduced into the digestive tract, they had no 
certain, let alone specific, antidotes.°* They tried to prevent the 
worst by administering emetics. Various plants were used to induce 
vomiting; but not plants alone. Heckewelder records the follow- 


ing: 


I saw an emetic once given to a man who had poisoned himself with 
the root of the May Apple [Podophyllum peltatum L.}. It consisted of 
a piece of raccoon skin burned with the hair on and finely powdered, 
pounded dry beans, and gun-powder. These three ingredients were mixed 
with water and poured down the patient’s throat. This brought on a severe 
vomiting; the poisonous root was entirely discharged and the man was 
cured.°® 


For poisoning by snake bite they had cures of assured effectiveness. 
Zeisberger says this about the frequent rattlesnake bites: 


Indians who have been bitten, even if they happen to be quite alone 
in the forest, know what to do. They seek certain herbs and roots that 
may be found anywhere and cure themselves of the bite, so that one rarely 
hears of a death caused by the bite of this serpent.°° 


Pitcher concurs with this statement, naming five different plants 





58 Loc. cit., 335. 
57 Op. cit., 149. 
58 Pitcher, Joc. cit., 515. 
59 Op. cit., 225. 
60 Op. cit., 222. 
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used as snake-bite remedies by five of the six Iroquoian nations. 
He adds this remark: 


This diversity of remedies for the same affection goes to show that 
neither one is a specific, and to furnish good reason for believing that 
they relieve the system by their general effect as secernent stimulants; and 
that the bites and stings of venomous reptiles and insects are not neces- 
sarily fatal, unless the poison is introduced directly into the blood, by 
the puncture of a vein.* 


Obstetrics and gynecology among the Eastern Forest Indians, 
to all appearances, were practiced exclusively by women. Hecke- 
welder, as quoted above (page 338), comments very favorably on 
their professional services; and Zeisberger, with regard to parturi- 
tion, says this: 


There generally are clever and experienced women enough who are 
able to give assistance and advice in time of labor; generally women will 
remain in the house at this time. Some go into the woods by themselves 
and bring their children to the house when they have seen the light of day.*? 


Densmore lists a great variety of plant remedies for all kinds of 
feminine troubles, including difficult labor.** No mechanical mani- 
pulation for the inducement of labor is on record in this particular 
area, although it is likely that the one or other practice was in use. 

As to care of the sick, Zeisberger makes this statement: 


Care and attention for the sick amount to but little, the Indians being 
poor nurses. So long as they can go out [to relieve themselves} they lie 
on the hard bed of boards; no longer able to do this they are laid on 
the ground near the fire [which is in the center of the tamped clay floor of 
the house}, possibly upon grass or hay, a small hole in the ground under 
the patient serving as a bed-pan.* 


That indicates a rather low grade of compassion for the sufferer, 





61 Toc. cit., 515. 

82 Op. cit., 80. 

88 Loc. cit., 356-360. 
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which is also borne out by Zeisberger’s following remark: “If one 
who is being operated on cries out, those present laugh.’ 

It is hardly consistent, however, with Heckewelder’s comment 
on the Indians’ exemplary attitude toward the insane. It reads as 
follows: 


Insanity is not common among the Indians;** yet I have known several 
who were afflicted with mental derangement. Men in this situation are 
always considered as objects of pity. Every one, young and old, feels com- 
passion for their misfortune; to laugh or scoff at them would be considered 
as a crime, much more so to insult or molest them. The nation or colour 
of the unfortunate object makes no difference; the charity of the Indians 
extends to all, and no discrimination is made in such a lamentable case.*" 


To give but a modest excerpt from the interminable catalogs 
of medicinal herbs and their preparation, such as found through- 
out the available literature, would mean a lengthy excursion into 
ethnobotany and pharmacy, which is here not intended. 





85 Tbid., 149. 

66 See Pitcher, Joc. cit., 504-505, where Heckewelder’s opinion, as far as it per- 
tains to the rare incidence of insanity among Indians, is confirmed. 

87 Op. cit., 257. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEACHING OF PHYSIOLOGY 
IN OHIO* 


by C. I. REED 
Professor of Physiology, University of Illinois, Chicago Professional Colleges 


In order to bring the subject into perspective it is necessary to 
go back to the year 1726, when the first curricular representation of 
physiology was accorded by the University of Edinburgh in appoint- 
ing Andrew Sinclair professor of the institutes of medicine. As 
applied later, this title very often covered much more than the con- 
ventional scope of physiology as a study of function in the healthy 
organism. Not infrequently a professor of the institutes and a pro- 
fessor of physiology served simultaneously in the same institution. 
The first recognition came in America, not in the first medical 
school, but in the second one, that founded in King’s College, now 
Columbia University, in 1769 when Peter Middleton was appointed 
professor of physiology and pathology. Of course, the physiology 
of that day was something quite different from what is so desig- 
nated today. Nevertheless, this gentleman was a highly trained, 
capable physician. The title lapsed with his death in 1780, but was 
restored in 1806 when a radical reorganization took place which 
gave Benjamin De Witt the chair of the institutes. 

Caspar Wistar was made professor of the institutes in the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1789, and in 1792 a reorganization placed 
Benjamin Rush in that chair. In point of chronology this is the 
oldest continuously functioning department of physiology in North 
America, as there is direct continuity through several generations to 
the present department in that university. There was a brief flurry 
of original research in the first few years of the nineteenth century, 
but this was not sustained. In the medical school founded in Harvard 
College in 1782 no provision was made for teaching physiology 
for nearly sixty years when Oliver Wendell Holmes became pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physiology. 





*This article was read before the Committee on Medical History and Archives of 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society at its annual meeting, held at 
the Ohio State Museum on April 28, 1951. 
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The history of physiology in Ohio began in a rather stormy era 
in Cincinnati when Daniel Drake (1785-1852) returned to that 
city after a year as professor of materia medica in Transylvania 
University at Lexington, Kentucky, and together with a number of 
associates began a course of lectures in which he covered the subjects 
of medical practice, physiology, and diseases of women and children. 
The following year, 1819, he obtained legislative authority for the 
organization of a medical school that could grant degrees, and in 
1820 the Medical College of Ohio was opened. For some reason, 
not now clear, Drake was forced out of the combination in 1822. 
No one succeeded him for two years. Then Jedediah Cobb became 
professor of anatomy and physiology. Drake went again to Tran- 
sylvania for a few years, but finally returned to Cincinnati to engage 
in practice. A brief tenure in Jefferson Medical College at Phila- 
delphia culminated in his final determination to declare war on his 
enemies in Cincinnati. In 1831 he founded the Western Medical 
and Physical Journal, the first issue of which carried an announce- 
ment of the medical department of Miami University with Drake 
as professor of the institutes and George McClellan, professor of 
anatomy and physiology. Joseph N. McDowell, nephew of Ephraim 
McDowell, was listed as adjunct professor of anatomy and 
physiology. 

The trustees of the Medical College of Ohio accomplished a 
compromise whereby two of Drake’s enemies were forced out, and 
he was made professor of clinical medicine. Peace reigned only a 
short time, however, and now Drake openly declared his intention 
to destroy the Medical College of Ohio. By 1835 the school had 
become so weakened that he believed the time was ripe. He then 
formed the medical department of Cincinnati College with McDowell 
as professor of anatomy and Samuel D. Gross, later a surgeon of 
note, as professor of pathology, physiology, and medical juris- 
prudence. 

There was intense rivalry between the two schools for four years, 
but despite the able faculty assembled, Drake’s “spite college” 
closed. Drake and Gross went to the Louisville Medical Instiute 
and McDowell to St. Louis. Cobb also had gone to Louisville in 
1837. There is no very clear history of physiology for several years. 
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After Cobb left, John T. Shotwell (1807-1850), a younger cousin 
of Drake, succeeded to his chair and even accomplished his own 
election to the deanship. He finally, in 1850, gave up the fight to 
keep the tottering Medical College of Ohio going. His resignation 
was followed after a short time by death from cholera. 

At that time the medical department of Transylvania University 
was on the decline, but the school in Louisville was becoming a 
formidable rival. Two cult schools had opened in Cincinnati. Some- 
thing had to be done. Public sentiment demanded Drake’s return. 
His prestige had grown until he was the most popular and in- 
fluential medical personage in the West. He was recalled, but still 
there was strife. His advanced age demanded peace, so after a year 
he resigned and went back to Louisville. But again public sentiment 
decided matters, and again he returned to Cincinnati in 1852 to be 
welcomed with a mass meeting. His triumph was short-lived, for 
he contracted pneumonia after only a few weeks and died after a 
brief illness. While he was actually engaged in clinical teaching 
through most of his career, he was nevertheless an able physiologist. 
Had he not dissipated so much energy in the feuds among various 
schools in Cincinnati, he might have gone into history as such. 

After Shotwell’s passing, Leonidas M. Lawson (1812-1864) taught 
physiology at the Medical College of Ohio for several years, although 
he was officially professor of materia medica and pathology. Next 
Samuel G. Armor (1819-1885) was professor of physiology and 
pathology, to be followed by John H. Tate in 1856 as professor of 
physiology, hygiene, and medical jurisprudence. His tenure lasted 
only two years. In the new Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgery, Cornelius George Comegys (1816-1896), who had just 
returned from study with Charcot in Paris, was made professor of 
anatomy. A few months later he went over to the newly established 
Miami Medical College as professor of the institutes (1852). With 
its merger in 1857 into the Medical College of Ohio, he con- 
tinued to teach physiology, but resigned a year later in one of the 
perennial upheavals. In 1864 he was reinstated, but resigned because 
of ill health after four years. 

In 1861 Comegys was followed by James T. Hibberd (1816- 
1903) as professor of physiology. When he left after a year, W. W. 
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Dawson (1828-1895), who served until Comegys was reinstated, 
stepped into the vacancy. After the latter's resignation, Edward 
Rives (1833-1883) was professor of physiology for a year, during 
which he introduced for the first time in America the use of a pro- 
jection lantern as a means of illustrating lectures. It was then called 
the “Magic Lantern.” 

James F. Whittaker (1843-1900) was professor of physiology 
until 1879. In rather rapid succession came Frederick Forchheimer 
(1853-1913), who occupied the chair to 1895; B. Knox Rachford 
to 1898; Allyn C. Poole to 1901; William Muehlberg to 1908; and 
E. M. Baehr, who was in charge in 1910 when the merger occurred 
from which the college of medicine of the University of Cincinnati 
resulted. He was carried over after Martin Fischer took charge. 

In 1851 A. H. Baker, having failed to secure an appointment on 
the faculty of the Medical College of Ohio, organized the Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine and Surgery which was the first in the 
general area to admit women. A separate medical school for women 
was in operation for a time under the same management. Still 
further, a dental department was in operation for many years. 

Here R. A. Spencer was the first professor of physiology and 
anatomy, but delegated physiology to Robert Curran. In 1853 he 
was followed by Charles Woodward; Chandler B. Chapman, Robert 
R. McIlvaine, J. H. Buckner, F. B. Anderson, and J. Trush brought 
the sequence up to 1872. R. B. Davey served until 1877, when he 
was replaced by Asa Brainard Isham until 1880. He was the first 
experimental physiologist in the entire group in Cincinnati. His 
studies with his father-in-law, Alonzo Thrasher Keyt, on peripheral 
circulation finally evolved into a polygraph recognized by Marey as 
superior to his own. Isham first characterized the presphygmic 
period, and recorded many other original observations useful to 
the modern cardiologist. These were summarized and correlated 
in a classical monograph in 1887. William Judkin, J. H. Hazard, 
and John M. Shaller apparently filled out the period to 1902 when 
the school closed. 

The Miami Medical College reopened as a separate institution 
in 1865. Comegys’ connection with this institution has already been 
noted. After the reorganization William H. Taylor was professor 
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of physiology, pathology, and morbid anatomy ( !) until 1872. Then 
came J. C. McKenzie until 1880, and Joseph Eichberg (1859-1908) 
until 1894. O. P. Holt and Frank H. Lamb completed the story to 
the merger of 1910 which created a great modern school from the 
fragments of those gone before. 

Martin H. Fischer (1879- —_)_ graduated from Rush Medical 
College in 1901. He had previously been assistant in pathology and 
physiology for a year each. For the year following graduation he 
was an associate in the latter. He then went with Jacques Loeb to 
California as assistant professor of physiology but remained only 
three years. For the next five years he was professor of pathology 
in Oakland College of Medicine and Surgery. 

In 1910 he was called to Cincinnati to head the department of 
physiology and has continued active to retirement in 1950. He is 
widely recognized as an able investigator and lecturer. His most 
important contributions have related to the physical chemistry of 
protein and water exchange. E. M. Baehr continued to serve under 
Fischer until his death in 1933. He practiced medicine part time, 
but did only sporadic research. His most important activity was in 
making the local medical profession aware of progress in physiology. 

Gustav Eckstein (1890- ) graduated from the Cincinnati 
College of Dental Surgery in 1911 and in 1922 became instructor 
in physiology under Fischer. Two years later he completed the 
medical course but continued in the department. In 1933 he was 
promoted to assistant professor and three years later to associate 
professor. His investigations have all been confined to neuro- 
physiology. 

Robert A. Kehoe (1893- ) graduated from the college of 
medicine of the University of Cincinnati in 1920 and was appointed 
assistant professor of physiology. His rank was raised to associate 
professor in 1931, and to research professor in 1939. When C. F. 
Kettering endowed the laboratory of applied physiology for the 
study of industrial problems, he was appointed director. His research 
in that capacity has dealt with fatigue and with problems of metal 
poisoning. 

While the chair of physiology in this school is named in honor 
of Joseph Eichberg, he never actually made much contribution to 
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physiological knowledge. The modern period was initiated by 
Fischer. Able men have served at various times, but their abilities 
were expressed in other directions, except Isham. Practically none 
of Fischer’s predecessors were trained physiologists, although a few 
had studied abroad with such men as Claude Bernard. 

Turning now to the opposite corner of the state, we find up in 
the Western Reserve a strong spirit of rivalry engendered by the 
establishment of the Medical College of Ohio. This spirit took con- 
crete form in 1834 when Willoughby University was founded in the 
village of Chagrin. Many of the settlers had come from New York, 
where the country medical college in Fairfield was then at the acme 
of prestige. Its most active president was Dr. Westel Willoughby 
just then at the peak of popularity. Since the new school was modeled 
after that at Fairfield, the name of the village was changed to 
Willoughby. 

Apparently there was a great deal of negotiation behind the 
scenes which may be disregarded for present purposes. Willoughby 
University as such never materialized, and the medical department 
functioned alone. The seven faculty members were all local prac- 
titioners, and there is doubt that some of them even claimed medical 
degrees. George Jones was the first professor of anatomy and phy- 
siology, and T. W. Donovan was professor of the institutes of 
medicine. Jones was replaced after the first year by Horace A. Ackley, 
who in 1843 went to Cleveland as professor of anatomy, phy- 
siology, and surgery in the new medical department of Western 
Reserve College. Robert W. Paddock was professor of anatomy and 
physiology, dean, and secretary. He functioned until the school was 
moved to Columbus. 

Returning to Western Reserve, John J. Delamater (1815-1886), 
an alumnus of New York University School of Medicine (1844), 
succeeded Ackley that same year and served until 1856, when he 
transferred to materia medica. Procter Thayer (1823-1890) gradu- 
ated from the medical school of Western Reserve in 1849 and was 
appointed demonstrator in anatomy. Later he succeeded Delamater. 
In 1863 he transferred to surgery, in which field he attained to great 
prominence. David Scott served for one year as professor of phy- 
siology and diseases of children (!!). Isaac Newton Himes (1834- 
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1895) served during the year of 1864-65, being followed by John 
C. Ferguson (1828-1869) and John Bennitt (1830-1869), each 
remaining only a year, and by Joseph Thatcher Woods (1828-1911), 
who served two years. In the meantime Himes had gone to Europe 
to study microscopy. Upon returning, he was appointed professor 
of physiology and histology. This change is significant of the grow- 
ing dominance of physiology and of the evolution of microscopic 
science. This title was modified further in 1872 to professor of 
physiology and physiological and microscopic anatomy. In 1881 
Himes abandoned physiology entirely and thereafter devoted all of 
his attention to bacteriology and pathology. 

Charles Barnsdell Parker (1852-1918) was graduated from the 
medical department of Wooster University in 1877 and was ap- 
pointed demonstrator in anatomy, and two years later, lecturer in 
physiology. When Himes left physiology in Western Reserve, 
Parker replaced him with the title of professor of physiology. After 
five years he acquired gynecology also, apparently at his own request, 
for in 1890 he transferred to that field entirely. 

In 1863 G. C. E. Weber (1829-1912) was dismissed from the 
faculty of Western Reserve, and, as in so many other similar in- 
stances, retaliated by organizing a new medical school in which 
he was professor of physiology, histology, and pathology. This 
was first known as Charity Hospital Medical College, but in 1870 
it went under the nominal protection of Wooster University. Tn 
1868 he was succeeded by James H. Salisbury, and the latter in 
turn by Colin Mackenzie, then Daniel Buttrick Smith, Louis B. 
Tuckerman, and Arnold Peskind, up to 1891 when the most illus- 
trious figure of this group appeared on the scene. 

George Washington Crile (1864-1943) graduated from this school 
in 1887 and soon began to lecture on histology and minor surgery. 
He became professor of histology and physiology (note the 
sequence) to serve until 1900, when he transferred to Western 
Reserve as professor of surgery. 

In the meantime Wooster University (1896) cast the school 
adrift, and Ohio Wesleyan University adopted it. In 1910 it merged 
with Reserve. After Crile left, G. H. Fitzgerald, an alumnus of 
1898, gave cursory attention to physiology for a few years, then 
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was followed by B. F. Hambleton for the last five years. The latter 
subsequently went to Vanderbilt, then to Baylor. 

After Parker left physiology in Reserve in 1890, he was followed 
by John Pascal Sawyer, who divided his time for three years be- 
tween physiology and clinical medicine. He had studied in Germany 
for a time, and when he decided to give up physiology entirely, 
recommended as his successor a man whom he met there, Johannes 
Wilhelm Gad (1842-1926), director of the physiological institute 
in the University of Berlin. He was then the first full-time pro- 
fessional physiologist, and the first and only full-time member of 
the faculty. This was too abrupt a change to be well assimilated. 
Difficulties arose at once over compensation. Also, he was unable to 
speak English clearly when lecturing. This combination brought 
about his resignation after one year, and he returned to Europe 
to become professor of physiology in the University of Budapest 
until 1911. 

Christian Sihler (1848-1919) graduated from the medical school 
of the University of Michigan in 1871 and some years later went 
to Johns Hopkins where he acquired a doctorate in 1881. In 1888 
he began to teach histology at Western Reserve. In 1894 he tre- 
signed to become associate professor of physiology in Wooster 
University, and when Gad resigned, he was appointed to that chair 
also. Thus he served both institutions for a time. 

It had become apparent by this time that the department of 
physiology required some drastic treatment in order to keep it 
in line with the trends of development in that discipline. A careful 
survey of possible candidates was made. Not many were available 
in America. Newell Martin’s men were all placed. Bowditch at 
Harvard had made no special effort to train physiologists. Lombard 
had not yet gotten under way at Michigan, and Reichert at Penn- 
sylvania had not yet trained anyone. Consequently, there was noth- 
ing to do but look abroad. George Neil Stewart (1860-1930) had 
been trained in Edinburgh and had followed up with advanced 
study in Berlin, Strasbourg, and Cambridge. He had taught in a 
number of minor positions in Edinburgh, Victoria, Aberdeen, and 
Cambridge. At that time he was with Bowditch as a research asso- 
ciate. He was professor of physiology and histology at Western 
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Reserve until 1903, when he went to the University of Chicago, 
where he remained four years. In 1907 he was called back to Re- 
serve as director of the H. K. Cushing Laboratory of Experimental 
Medicine. He was the first of the modern school of physiologists to 
exert any appreciable influence on this school. His textbook of 
physiology was widely used for many years. One of the outstanding 
products of Stewart's first tenure at Reserve was Torald Sollmann, 
who served as demonstrator in physiology and histology (1896-98), 
then went over to pharmacology. 

Stewart’s successor at Reserve was J. J. R. Macleod (1876-1935). 
He had been trained in Aberdeen, Leipzig, and Cambridge, and 
was demonstrator in physiology in London, then in biochemistry, 
and at the time of his call to Reserve, was Mackinnon Research 
Scholar in the Royal Society. He remained as professor of physiology 
until 1918 when he was called to Toronto. 

Carl John Wiggers (1883- ) received the medical degree 
from Michigan in 1906 and continued in the department teaching 
and investigating. Five years later he went to Cornell, where he 
remained until 1918 when he was called to Reserve. He developed 
a strong department and has turned out many students who now 
hold positions as physiologists, one of them being his son, Harold 
C. Wiggers, now professor of physiology in Albany Medical Col- 
lege. Carl Wiggers’ influence on American physiology has been quiet 
and progressive. 

After the Willoughby Medical College moved to Columbus in 
1846, the name was changed to Starling Medical College in recog- 
nition of the patronage of Lyne Starling in supplying funds for 
the first hospital. It will be recalled that Robert H. Paddock served 
two years as professor of physiology, then was succeeded by Francis 
Carter under the title of professor of physiology and general 
pathology. In 1852 Paddock was recalled for two years more, this 
time as professor of anatomy and physiology. Then came John 
Dawson, S. D. Turney, and H. C. Pearce, carrying the story up to 
1875. Then W. J. Conklin (1844-1916) was professor of phy- 
siology and physiological anatomy to 1879. He later went into 
pediatrics. David Todd Gilliam served to 1884, then concentrated 
on gynecology. : 
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As in other centers, factionalism and personal jealousies in 1875 
culminated in a schism from which emerged the Columbus Medical 
College, which operated until 1892. At that time it closed and part 
of the faculty returned to Starling. For the first four years, J. F. 
Baldwin was professor of physiology. He later became one of the 
capital city’s most prominent surgeons. He was followed by William 
Warner (1879-83), Howard Jones (1883-86), George M. Waters 
(1886-91), and G. F. Jewett (1891-92). 

The other portion of the faculty, not being satisfied to rejoin 
the Starling faculty, assembled additional associates, and organized 
the Ohio Medical University. This title was justified by the inclu- 
sion of departments of dentistry and pharmacy. Clovis M. Taylor 
was professor of physiology until 1899. Apparently instruction was 
still done by lectures and crude demonstrations, as no student teach- 
ing laboratory was established for nearly twenty years more. How- 
ever, the microscope was coming into more general use. 

And now we come to a figure who has received less recognition 
for an important service to American physiology than any other 
worker in the past century. This man was Albert M. Bleile (1856- 
1933), who graduated in 1876 from Starling Medical College. The 
next three years were spent in Paris, Vienna, and Leipzig, although 
it is not clear just what were his objectives in going abroad. There 
is no good evidence that he then intended to become a physiologist. 
But he came into association with Carl Ludwig, and thereafter 
never lost touch with this great master. 

When Bleile returned to America, he began to practice medicine. 
When Gilliam resigned in 1884, Bleile succeeded him as professor 
of physiology and pathology in Starling. Except for the year on 
leave of absence (1897-98), he served that post continuously until 
1899. He then transferred to Ohio Medical University, and one of 
his students, Charles B. Morrey, later professor of bacteriology, 
succeeded to the chair, which he served until 1907, when Starling- 
Ohio Medical College was created by the merger of the two schools. 

A still more significant development had taken place in the mean- 
time. In 1891 it was decided that an academic course in physiology 
should be developed at Ohio State University. Bleile was already 
on the ground still only a decade away from his work with Ludwig. 
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He was asked to organize the work while still continuing his work 
in Starling Medical College. Apparently he had never been greatly 
attracted to medical practice, so he gave that up completely and 
devoted all of his time to an academic career. He not only established 
a department of physiology, but included instruction in bacteriology, 
microscopy, and physiological chemistry. Each of these subdivisions 
eventually expanded into autonomous departments of instruction. 
Bleile popularized college physiology to a degree that hundreds of 
students were electing the courses in a few years. In addition he 
taught courses in physiology and physiological chemistry for students 
in the college of veterinary medicine. 

It has been stated that the reason he abandoned research after 
his earlier years was because he had become disgusted with the 
superficiality of so much that passed for scientific investigation. 
However, this essayist is of the opinion that the real reason was that 
he became absorbed in an investigation so profound and elusive 
that he was never able to bring it to a successful culmination and 
would not publish progress reports because they might be mis- 
leading. 

This conclusion resulted from observations made while teaching 
a college course in close association with him in the school year of 
1916-17. This author occupied an office with a door communicating 
with his private laboratory, and saw him spend many hours work- 
ing over apparatus very intensively. He never confided in anyone, 
but gave the impression that he was trying to apply physico- 
chemical methods to the study of protoplasm. At any rate, he was 
either engaged with a great problem or he was simply puttering. 
His very character precludes the possibility that he could do the 
latter. 

He was a real pioneer in that he developed on a large scale 
coeducational instruction in physiology at a university level. In 
this sense he deserves credit beyond any accorded to him up to this 
time. He was stern and forbidding in mien, so that one did not 
feel free to open discussion with him. Yet he was kindly and con- 
siderate when he could help a younger worker. When Clyde Brooks 
became head of the department in 1916, Bleile laid aside his own 
ptivate interest and entered into a cooperative research project 
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with Brooks on an analysis of the physical forces involved in blood 
pressure. 

When Starling and the Ohio Medical College were merged in 
1907, W. J. Means became dean. He recognized that his own training 
had not been adequate, and resolved to exert every influence to 
bring the school to a higher level. His frequent inspection trips 
actually served as sources of information, and he never returned 
from one of them without disgorging volumes of observations about 
the internal workings of other schools. Everything that could be 
adapted to his needs, he used without apology or embarrassment. 
Bleile and his assistants, R. J. Seymour and E. P. Durant, Sr., were 
too well situated in the university department to desire to give full 
time to the medical and dental courses. It seemed imperative, there- 
fore, that provision be made for strengthening the course in phy- 
siology. 

In 1910 Roy G. Hoskins (1880- —__) received a doctorate in 
physiology under Cannon at Harvard. In fact he was the first so 
honored. He undertook the establishment of a modern teaching 
laboratory based on the Harvard plan. The actual installation of 
the new equipment did not take place until 1911. In the first year 
Clayton M. McPeek, then a recent medical graduate, was assisting 
in both histology and physiology. J. Clifton Edwards also was a 
laboratory assistant. 

In the second year this author was first employed as animal 
caretaker, dividing time between physiology and _ bacteriology. 
Hoskins, seeing the necessity for additional help, persuaded the 
dean to readjust the time allotment to include storeroom keeper 
and laboratory assistant. Not having had the course, being just 
then admitted to the sophomore class, Hoskins himself undertook 
to tutor me in advance. Much of Hoskins’ early efforts aroused 
antagonism on the part of conservative elements, but Dean W. J. 
Means, F. L. Landacre, Ernest Scott, Carl Spohr, Verne Dodd, Jack 
Means, Hal Wright, and C. W. McClure gave him loyal support. 
Many members of the group engaged in research with him. His 
classical studies on the adrenal had just been initiated and were 
pursued actively during the three years of his tenure. 
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In 1913 Hoskins was called to Northwestern, Edwards went for 
a year to Lincoln Memorial Medical College, and McPeek became 
acting head of the department. Edwards returned after a year on a 
part-time basis. When the Starling-Ohio Medical College was taken 
over by Ohio State University in 1914, no immediate change was 
made in the status of the two groups. McPeek and Reed, with two 
assistants, conducted the work for medical and dental students. 
Bleile, Seymour, Durant, and R. L. Mundhenk made up the staff 
for the college courses. 

In 1916 Clyde Brooks (1881- —_—) was called from the University 
of Pittsburgh as professor of physiology, pharmacology, and bio- 
chemistry. The last course had been taught by several different 
persons, among them John F. Lyman and Frederick M. Stanton. The 
first course in pharmacology had been instituted in 1911 under 
the guidance of Harry Burbacher, dean of the pharmacy depart- 
ment. This department was discontinued because the university 
already had a well organized college of pharmacy. Burbacher sub- 
sequently went into medicine, so that it was fortuitous that Brooks 
had already had considerable experience in teaching pharmacology 
in Washington University, the University of Chicago, and in Pitts- 
burgh. Also he established the policy of exchange of personnel 
between the two divisions of the combined department. Later, both 
biochemistry and pharmacology were made autonomous departments. 
Bleile accepted without question his supersession and even displayed 
considerable enthusiasm toward the new regime. 

In 1920 Brooks was called to Alabama, and a year later Hoskins 
was called back to Ohio State and remained until 1927 when he was 
made director of the neuro-endocrine foundation, from which posi- 
tion he retired in 1947. 

Among those trained under Hoskins during the second period 
of tenure were Milton O. Lee, E. C. Albritton, and Fred Hitchcock. 

Leonard B. Nice (1882- —_) _was called to the department from 
the University of Oklahoma after Hoskins left in 1927 and remained 
until 1936. Seymour was department administrator from 1927 to 
1934 when Frank A. Hartman was called from the University of 
Buffalo and functioned as head of the department until 1947 when 
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he was made research professor. Eric Ogden (1903- ) came 
from the University of Texas in 1949 to become head of the de- 
partment. 


There have been other schools in which physiology has had only 
insignificant development. Homeopathic schools in general have 
given little attention to physiology. The University of Toledo 
operated a medical college for a number of years, but physiology 
was in the hands of local practitioners throughout its history, and 
cannot be said ever to have attained to a modern status. 

Charles G. Rogers of Oberlin College has developed a high 
grade program in general physiology, but for the most part, physi- 
ology in Ohio as elsewhere has reached its most advanced evolution 
in the medical colleges. Also as elsewhere there has been constant 
conflict between the influences demanding more attention to applied 
aspects of physiology, and those attempting to maintain physiology 
as a scientific discipline. What the outcome of this tug-of-war 
will be, only time can determine. Meantime the problem is pro- 
voking study and discussion from which the next stage of evolution 
will emerge in due time. 

The history of research in Ohio is certainly on a par with that 
elsewhere, being characterized by steady, prosaic advance rather 
than by sporadic outbursts and recessions. And as everywhere else, 
knowledge of physiology has been and is being contributed from 
many sources. Immunology, embryology, physiological chemistry, 
pharmacology, nutrition, veterinary medicine, clinical surgery, in- 
ternal medicine, hematology, the specialties, biology, zoology, ot- 
ganic and physical chemistry, enzymology, and radiobiology are 
making contributions to fundamental physiological knowledge quite 
as important as those made by the physiologists. Current conditions 
will reduce the training of specialists in physiology. Are we turning 
back to the conditions of a century ago when one man might teach 
physiology along with one to four additional subjects? It will be 
worth while giving attention to that problem in the immediate 
future. 
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THE CINCINNATI “BIBLE WAR,” 1869-1870 


by HAROLD M. HELFMAN 
Instructor in History, Ohio State University 


James M. O'Neill, in his able exposition of Religion and Educa- 
tion Under the Constitution, has hurled a challenge to the historian: 
“The ending of the use of the public schools as substantially Trini- 
tarian Protestant schools at public expense . . . is a story in which 
there are doubtless many chapters yet to be written.”* The present 
study of a decision by the Cincinnati Board of Education in 1869 
to exclude the Bible from its public schools is such a chapter, 
analyzing the move’s impact upon the course of public opinion, 
secular and religious. 

All America watched the course of events in the Cincinnati “Bible 
War.’ Its ultimate outcome would be not only of significance in 
Ohio, but would influence a discernible trend nationally toward 
secularization in the spirit and content of the American school 
system. Indeed, a similar deadlock between the opponents and 
adherents of the reading of the Bible in the public schools had 
cropped up in New York and San Francisco as well. When the 
question of whether or not there was a place for the Bible in public 
education was openly debated in a Cincinnati courtroom by some 
of Ohio’s most competent legal minds, the nation awaited the verdict. 
The bitter clash between those maintaining pro-Bible and anti- 
Bible viewpoints was to drive both groups into positions of no 
surrender; their mutually hostile attitudes were to be seized upon 
by societies, editors, lecturers, ministers, and politicians bent on 
stirring up latent anti-Popery passions. The board of education's 
action was destined to be the focus of a public opinion which 
plunged Cincinnati into a boiling caldron of fear and bigotry. 

The practice of daily readings of portions of the King James 
version of the Bible during opening classroom sessions had begun 





1(New York, 1949), 27. 
2 Nation, IX (November 18, 1869), 430. 
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in 1829 with the establishment of the Cincinnati school system.’ 
Neither note nor comment on the text of the Scriptures was made 
by the teachers.* The reading of the Bible in the Cincinnati public 
schools went unchallenged until 1842, when the Roman Catholic 
Bishop, later Archbishop, John Baptist Purcell, serving as a city 
school examiner, caused a modification to be enacted “that no pupil 
should be required to read the Testament or Bible against the wishes 
of parents or guardians.”* When in 1852 the board of education 
codified its procedure and declared that “the opening exercises in 
every department shall commence by reading a portion of the Bible,” 
the pupils were permitted to “read such version of the sacred 
scriptures as their parents or guardians may prefer.’”® 

Although the board’s enactment of 1842 had been intended as 
a step toward removing a barrier that ordinarily would have pre- 
vented the participation of Catholic children in the public school 
structure, a separate system of Catholic parochial schools had de- 
veloped in Cincinnati in 1853, independent of the authority of 
the local board of education. By 1869 there were some twelve to 
fifteen thousand Catholic children enrolled in these privately sup- 
ported parochial schools.’ 

The project of consolidating the two school systems was fre- 
quently discussed among the Catholic and non-Catholic members 
of the board of education. In the midsummer of 1869, F. W. Rauch, 
a Catholic, newly elected to the forty-man board and anxious to 
dispel the popular suspicion that Catholics were enemies of a free 
school system, sought the counsel of the Very Rev. Father Edward 
Purcell, vicar general of the archdiocese and brother of the arch- 
bishop. Heartened by Father Purcell’s personal disposition toward 
the general idea of a merger between the Catholic and public 
school systems, Rauch and nine fellow Catholic board members 
drew up a six-point program in which they called for the incorpor- 





8 Alvin W. Johnson, The Legal Status of Church-State Relationships in the United 
States (Minneapolis, 1934), 307. 
¢ John B. Shotwell, A History of the Schools of Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1902), 446. 
5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 
7? Cincinnati Commercial, September 10, 1869. 
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ation of the church schools into the public educational system. 
Their proposition of settlement advocated the outright purchase 
and consolidation of all Catholic schools with those under municipal 
control, provided that “no religious teaching, or the reading or 
circulation of any religious books, papers or documents shall be 
permitted in them.” The plan circulated among all the board mem- 
bers, and late in August 1869, with twenty-seven signatures affixed 
to it, the proposal was formally presented to Father Edward Purcell 
in the name of the interested members of the Cincinnati school 
board.® 

In the light of the events to follow, one must bear in mind the 
significant fact that twenty-seven men, more than a majority of 
the board of education, were willing to bargain the banning of 
Bible-reading in the classrooms of Cincinnati in exchange for the 
return of Catholic children to the local public schools. Father Purcell 
tentatively agreed to the proposal, although he demanded two 
minor concessions from the school board members: first, that the 
Catholic schoolhouses might be used on week-ends for religious 
instruction; and second, that teachers then employed in the Catholic 
schools who possessed accredited certificates from the state board 
of examiners would be retained in their positions.° 

On September 6, 1869, at a regular Monday evening meeting 
of the board, F. W. Rauch, under a suspension of the rules, made 
the Purcell negotiations a formal piece of board business by offer- 
ing the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, There is a desire on the part of various members of the 
Catholic Church to unite certain schools under the charge of the church, 
with the Public Schools, and to place such schools under the control of 
the Board of Education; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Committee of Conference, consisting of five members, be 
appointed by the Chair, who shall report at an early day to this Board upon 
what basis said schools can be consolidated with the Public Schools. Also, 





8 Cincinnati Gazette, August 27, 1869; Cincinnati Commercial, August 27, 1869. 
The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, August 27, 1869, omits the signatures of F. W. 
Rauch and William Kuhn in listing the members who signed the board proposal. 

® Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, August 27, 1869. 
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Resolved, That the President and Vice President be added to this Com- 
mittee.?° 


Following the seconding of the Rauch resolutions, Samuel A. 
Miller, representative from the seventeenth ward,** moved the 
following amendment to discontinue the formal reading of the 
Bible in the public schools of Cincinnati, therewith bringing to the 
board’s attention the main concession in the previously discussed 
Purcell compromise: 


Resolved, That religious instruction and the reading of religious books, 
including the Holy Bible, are prohibited in the common schools of Cin- 
cinnati, it being the true object and intent of this rule to allow the children 
of the parents of all sects and opinions, in matters of faith and worship, 
to enjoy alike the benefit of the Common School fund. 


Resolved, That so much of the regulations on the course of study and 
Text Books in the Intermediate and District schools (page 213, annual re- 
port) as reads as follows: ‘The opening exercises in every department shall 
commence by reading a portion of the Bible, by or under the direction of the 
teacher, and appropriate singing by the pupils,” be repealed. 


Upon motion from the floor, it was ordered that the Rauch 
resolutions and the amending Miller resolves be printed and made 
the special order of business for Monday evening, September 13, 
1869. 

The board’s resolutions of September 6 were the logical climax 
of a historical change that had long been in progress. Increasing 
numbers of Catholics due to European immigration plus the multi- 
plication of Protestant religious sects had broken down the erst- 
while homogeneity of the population in southern Ohio and the 





10 Full details of the September 6 meeting of the board of education, the text 
of the resolutions presented, and the subsequent voting, are to be found in the 
Cincinnati newspapers appearing the following day. 

11 Bernard Mandel, “Religion and the Public Schools of Ohio,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVIII (1949), 191, refers to Miller as 
“a Catholic member of the board,” while the Cincinnati Commercial, September 11, 
1869, states that Miller was not a Catholic. The Cincinnati Gazette, September 14, 
1869, in referring to a seven-man conference committee of which Miller was a 
member, identifies only two of the conferees as Catholics, obviously F. W. Rauch 
and Joseph P. Carbery, leading to the logical inference that Samuel A. Miller was 
either a Protestant or fell into the contemporary classification of a “liberal.” 
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pattern of Calvinist education inherited from New England.” With 
such a divergency of religious belief in the Ohio area, secular 
education, that is in the sense of eliminating the Protestant influence 
from the public schools, was the only common denominator on 
which all faiths possibly could have agreed. Viewed logically, was 
not a public school education with a Protestant overtone of com- 
pulsory religious exercises and Bible-reading in the classroom an 
anachronism in a democratic nation that had consistently aimed 
at protecting the rights of conscience of its minorities? The post- 
Civil War mind, however, was neither interested in immigration 
statistics nor historical fact when the issue of the Bible in the schools 
was raised. To some it appeared that the Rauch resolutions had 
been introduced by a Catholic as the enabling enactment for a 
Jesuit-sponsored proposal to consolidate the parochial and public 
schools of Cincinnati, thereby giving color to the snap assertion 
that the proposition had a deep-laid, diabolical Romanist origin 
and meaning. Anti-Catholicism was nothing new to a people who 
but a decade previous had honestly believed that the Pope was plot- 
ting to take over the entire Mississippi Valley.** Sober-minded 
Ohioans felt that by making it difficult for Catholic children to 
obtain an education, that church would be struck a blow from 
which all Protestantism might reap the benefits. The Rauch reso- 
lutions, coming in an age in which any Catholic activity was sure 
to be grotesquely misrepresented, merely provided new grist for 
the mills of prejudice. The constitutional question of the separation 
of church and state which the Rauch and Miller resolutions raised 
was completely lost sight of in an epidemic of anti-Catholic hate. 

The board’s proposals of September 6 touched off a no-Popery 
crusade in the “Queen City” of a fervor equal to the fanatical 
bigotry of the Know-Nothingism of a generation before.** Zealous 





12See J. Paul Williams, The New Education and Religion (New York, 1945), 
37-41, for a scholarly analysis of factors involved in the breakdown of early religious- 
ly homogeneous communities. 

18 Ray A. Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860 (New York, 1938), 119. 

14 See Eugene H. Roseboom, The Civil War Era, 1850-1873 (History of the State 
of Ohio, edited by Carl Wittke, IV, Columbus, 1944), 287 e¢ seq., for competent treat- 
ment of the anti-Catholic overtones of the Know-Nothingism which flourished in 
Ohio during the 1850's. 
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arousers of sectarian prejudice inflated the Bible-reading issue to 
a magnitude out of proportion to its actual importance. That the 
movement against the Catholics did not lead to religious riots 
of Know-Nothing proportions was scarcely the fault of “Deacon 
Dick” Smith, editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, who branded the 
whole Bible exclusion movement as “priestly craft and cunning” 
aimed at disrupting the whole public school system. Once the 
board banned religious teachings in the schoolroom, Catholics 
could point an accusing finger at a generation drifting away from 
God and good. Then, reasoned Smith, the plan of the priesthood 
would unfold: to divide, distract, and provoke bitter conflict between 
the advocates of the public school system until the institution was 
destroyed, or so damaged that the Romanist “black brigade” would 
come in, administer its remains, and demand the adoption of the 
Douay Bible in the schools of Cincinnati.” One Cincinnati news- 
paper added to the inflammatory assertions by raising the ethical 
issue that the Bible, the best available moral textbook, would no 
longer mold the impressionable minds of local children.** Only the 
restrained Murat Halstead of the Cincinnati Commercial, among 
the local editors, saw the issue for what it really was—a common- 
sense insistence that reading the King James version of the Bible 
in the public schools infringed the liberty of conscience, and that 
removal of the Bible would effect a merger of the Catholic and 
public school structures of Cincinnati. If passed, declared Halstead, 
the Miller resolutions might result practically in some twelve to 
fifteen thousand Catholic children enrolling in the expurgated 
public school system of Cincinnati for whose support their parents 
contributed pro rata." 

Bible defenders were many. Protestant pulpits of Cincinnati 
thundered words of warning to the proponents of the Bible ex- 
clusion plan. Indignant pastors shocked the religious sensibilities 
of their parishioners by the reflection that the omission of the 
reading of the Scriptures was equivalent to a writ of ejectment 
against its accredited Author, and that the schools would thereupon 


15 Cincinnati Gazette, September 8, 10, 11, 13, 1869. 
16 Cincinnati Times, September 14, 18, 27, 1869. 
11 Cincinnati Commercial, September 10, 1869. 
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become nurseries for the godless, mere seminaries for atheism.”* 
Thousands who might not have been strongly impressed that the 
reading of a passage from the Scriptures as a morning exercise 
in the classroom contributed to the moral culture of their children 
took up the cry sounded from the pulpit and in the press, and 
joined in remonstrating against any change in the existing regu- 
lation. The Young Men’s Christian Association and the American 
Protestant Association drew up resolutions denouncing the Miller 
resolutions in scathing terms.’® From Greensburg, Indiana, came 
resolutions to ‘‘the friends of the Bible at Cincinnati,” urging them 
to stand firm against the combined powers of ““Romanism, Atheism, 
and Infidelity,” and calling upon other western congregations, 
similarly threatened, to send messages of sympathy for the cause.*° 
Petitions protesting the restriction of religious teaching circulated 
at the doors of all the local Protestant churches and in many business 
places throughout the city. On September 12 the Rev. Granville 
Moody, addressing a pro-Bible mass meeting, fervently exhorted 
the assemblage to circulate their petitions: “Names—names— 
names! Get paper and go, brothers. Names, all we want is names 
—women’s names—men’s names—mothers’ names—sisters’ names 
—brothers’ names. It is the last chance. Tomorrow the vote 
comes.” Instead of singing the usual concluding hymn, the protest 
meeting broke up with a mass chanting of “we won't give up the 
Bible.”** 

The city council chamber where the board of education met 
on September 13 was crowded with citizens.” Petitions bearing the 
signatures of approximately 2,500 children from the local Sunday 
schools, and of 8,713 residents from the twenty wards of Cin- 
cinnati, all protesting against the removal of the Bible from the 





18 See especially sermons delivered by the Rev. C. L. Thompson of the First 
Presbyterian Church and by the Rev. H. H. George of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. Cincinnati Gazette, September 13, 1869. 

. Cincinnati Commercial, September 8, 1869; Cincinnati Gazette, September 20, 
1869. 

20 Cincinnati Gazette, October 6, 1869. 

*1 Cincinnati Commercial, September 13, 1869. 

2 Full details of the September 13 meeting of the board of education, the text 
of Archbishop Purcell’s letter, and the subsequent voting, are to be found in the 
Cincinnati newspapers appearing the following day. 
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public schools, were received and filed. The thirty-four board 
members in attendance were read a letter dated September 13,1869, 
from Archbishop John Baptist Purcell, signifying his willingness to 
confer with a committee of the board and expressing himself, 
though somewhat ambiguously, on some of the issues involved. 
He said that he was “perfectly satisfied” with the Catholic schools 
as they were, but that he thought it “unjust” to put “restrictions” 
on the rights of Catholic children to the benefits of the public 
schools. The archbishop was “quite prepared,” however, “for a vote 
against the exclusion of sectarianism’—by which he obviously 
meant the removal of the Protestant Bible—because it would 
show who the real exclusionists were. 

After first rejecting a proposal by Abner A. Frazer which would 
have dictated a specific program for the purchase of schoolhouses 
and property belonging to the Roman Catholic Church based on 
evaluations made by five freeholders selected by the local superior 
court, the board overwhelmingly passed the previously introduced 
Rauch resolutions calling for a committee of conference to work 
out a plan of settlement between the Catholic and public schools.” 
The controversial Miller resolves excluding the reading of the 
Bible from the public classrooms were not considered at this meet- 
ing, the board members obviously refraining from limiting the 
conference committee to any single program of compromise. 

As the Cincinnati V olksblatt of September 15 correctly predicted, 
the meeting of the committee of seven school board members 
with Archbishop John Baptist Purcell quickly reached a stalemate. 
In their report to the board at the regularly scheduled meeting 
of September 20,** the conference committee made public the fol- 
lowing letter dated September 18, 1869, from Archbishop Purcell, 





23 Jt was later revealed by Joseph P. Carbery of the board in a letter dated 
September 22, 1869, written to the Cincinnati Commercial and reprinted therein 
September 23, that Archbishop Purcell had orally expressed his willingness to 
Carbery previously “to make the experiment with one boys’ school,” thereby ac- 
counting for the eagerness with which Carbery pushed for a committee of conference. 

24 Full details of the September 20 meeting of the board of education, the text 
of Archbichop Purcell’s letter, the conference committee’s recommendation, and 
the subsequent voting, are to be found in the Cincinnati newspapers appearing the 
following day. 
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a letter which an accompanying note from the seven negotiators 
termed ‘‘an ultimatum of the Catholic authorities”: 


The entire government of public schools in which Catholic youth are 
educated can not be given over to the civil power. 

We, as Catholics, can not approve of that system of education for youth 
which is apart from instruction in the Catholic faith and the teaching of the 
Church. 

If the School Board can offer anything in conformity with these prin- 
ciples, as has been done in England, France, Canada, Prussia, and other 
countries where the rights of conscience in the matter of education have been 
fully recognized, I am prepared to give it respectful consideration. 


Although the Catholic prelate had concluded with a cautious 
counter-suggestion which Catholic and non-Catholic press empha- 
sized meant the maintenance of separate educational structures 
with a proportionate division of the state and municipal school 
funds,”® the letter, in the eyes of the board, closed the door to 
further negotiations. Ignoring the committee’s written request that 
the conferences be continued in view of the archbishop’s offer to 
“use every effort, whilst in Rome, to procure such modifications 
of the rule as may remove all obstacles to their [the Catholic 
children’s} attendance,” the board of education voted twenty-two 
to fourteen to discharge the committee. The issue still before the 
board and the bar of local opinion was the significant Miller 
resolutions, actually proposing removal of the Bible from the 
public schoolrooms. 

Anti-Popery advocates continued to distort the Miller resolutions 
as a Rome-controlled conspiracy against two fundamentals of Amer- 
ican life, the Bible and the public school. The Bible had been 
reverenced traditionally as the credo of the faithful, the symbol 
of the reverent. Some men used a neo-nativistic theme, holding 
that a free reading of the Bible by the Romanists would break 

25 The New York Tablet, October 13, November 13, December 4, 1869; and the 
Freeman’s Journal (New York), November 20, 1869, give the Catholic stand. See 
Harper's Weekly, XIII (1869), 210-211, 371, 802; and the Cincinnati Gazette, 


September 8, November 12, 1869, for the anti-Catholic position on the division of 
the school fund. 
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the strong ecclesiastical domination held over Americans by a 
foreign clergy.** In fact, when Archbishop Purcell advised the board 
of education he would bring up the subject of the combination 
of the schools with His Holiness, Pope Pius IX, at the approaching 
ecumenical council, a local Baptist minister interpreted the action 
as “‘a foreign prince to say what shall be done by the free schools 
of Ohio!” Thomas Nast’s exaggerated caricatures in Harper's 
Weekly gave national scope to the issue and fanned the fires of 
religious bigotry.” The Nastian cartoons viciously portrayed the 
hostility of the Roman Catholic priesthood to the public school 
system. “Let the public school system go where it came from—the 
devil,” he quoted from the New York Freeman’s Journal. From 
the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph he extracted the ominous pro- 
phecy, “It will be a glorious day for Catholics in this country when 
our school system will be shivered to pieces.”*? With the debate 
on the Miller resolutions had come a new breath of intolerance 
to American life. 

Archbishop Purcell’s letter of September 18, in ignoring entirely 
the specific issue of Bible-reading, had officially divorced the Cath- 
olic Church from authorship or even interest in the Miller resolves 
as a scheme to enable children of Catholic parents to attend the 
public schools. The prelate’s declaration meant, certainly to the 
majority of the board members, that his church would bar Catholic 
children from attending the public classrooms of Cincinnati whether 
or not an unauthorized version of the Bible was read in the schools. 
His unequivocating stand was entirely consistent with the oft-ex- 
pressed Roman Catholic view of Christian education, which con- 
demned any system of instruction where the Catholic faith was not 
specifically taught, whether primary, intermediate, or university, 
as grievously and intrinsically dangerous to the faith and morals 
of the Catholic youth. To Catholics only, and under the supreme 





26 The same argument had been used a few months before in New York City, 
where the Catholics were insisting upon a share of the public money for their 
parochial schools. Harper's Weekly, XIII (1869), 482. 

27 Statement of the Rev. Mr. Smith, made at a Bible meeting in the Mount 
Auburn Presbyterian Church, September 21, 1869. Cincinnati Gazette, Septembet 
22, 1869. 

28 Harper's Weekly, XIII (1869), 656, 824; XIV (1870), 121, 140, 185, 256. 

29 Ibid, XIV (1870) 256. 
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control of the church in all things appertaining to faith and morals, 
could the teaching of Catholic children be entrusted.*° Archbishop 
Purcell’s emphatic statement of policy could be no clearer; the 
Catholic Church had no interest in either the passage or the defeat 
of the Miller proposals. Indeed, the Catholic Telegraph of Sep- 
tember 22 went so far as to charge that a Catholic board member, 
Joseph P. Carbery, for his continuing to push the school settlement 
question and the Miller resolves, “sneered at authority, and criti- 
cized its acts in a gross and disrespectful manner.””* 

Yet the turbulent witch-hunters pressed forward and redoubled 
their crusade against what one prominent Unitarian minister who 
was also a member of the Cincinnati school board called the attempt 
of “the black brigade of the Catholic priesthood” to “form an 
ecclesiastical kingdom of God within the Republic.”*? Newspapers 
of the nation devoted columns of type to “explaining” for their 
readers the Catholic stand on secular education as that of bigoted 
religionists. On September 28 an excited audience packed Pike’s 
Music Hall to hear Rufus King, William R. Ramsey, George R. 
Sage, and the Rev. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, all substantial men of 
character in the local community, castigate the opponents of the 
Bible.** Seemingly, the “friends of the Bible” were either unwill- 
ing or unable to appreciate the simple historical truth that southern 
Ohio had received such a thorough mingling of sectarian elements 
that to insist that public schools be used to transmit the Protestant 
faith to the children of the state was a complete distortion of the 
free educational system of American democracy. 

In the face of a mounting tide of hostile public opinion, board 





80 J. A. Burns, The Growth and Development of the Catholic School System in 
the United States (New York, 1912), 219-230. 

81Jt was this charge that prompted Carbery to write his letter of September 22, 
1869, to the Cincinnati Commercial in which he traced his role in the original negotia- 
tions with Father Edward Purcell and his subsequent conversation with Archbishop 
John Baptist Purcell on the question of the merger of Catholic and public schools. 
Above, note 23. The Cincinnati Commercial, November 4, 1869, magnified the 
charges against Carbery, declaring that Archbishop Purcell had also “denounced” 
the board member “personally” for his actions. 

82 Amory D. Mayo, Religion in the Common Schools: Three Lectures Delivered 
in the City of Cincinnati, in October, 1869 (Cincinnati, 1869), 23, 28. 

88 The Bible in the Public Schools. Proceedings and Addresses at the Mass Meet- 
ing, Pike’s Music Hall, Cincinnati, Tuesday Evening, September 28, 1869; with 
a Sketch of the Anti-Bible Movement (Cincinnati, 1869), 11-39. 
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members supporting the Miller resolutions, though confident of 
an eventual numerical majority, hesitated to push the matter to a 
final vote. The issue dragged through the months of September and 
October of 1869. Weekly meetings of the board of education were de- 
voted to endless defenses of position and readings of petitions. The 
session of October 25, in particular, was enlivened by personal 
mudslinging and bitter rancor bandied between two board members, 
the Rev. Amory D. Mayo and Herman Eckel. At that time Mayo 
called his opponent a ‘‘materialist and an atheist” and passionately 
posed the question, “If we raise the flag on the school house, 
shall the Star Spangled Banner be entwined with the black flag 
of atheism?” Eckel retaliated by opining that ‘the people of Cin- 
cinnati would be blind until they made it impossible for any clergy- 
man to sit on the School Board.’’** At midnight of November 1, 
1869, as if in answer to the Cincinnati Commercial’s editorial plea 
to “bring the matter to issue upon its legal rights,’”** the board of 
education voted twenty-two to fifteen in favor of the exclusion 
of the Bible from the public schools of Cincinnati.** 

All the vials of public wrath now poured out upon the board’s 
action. The Cincinnati Gazette, the most virulent of the local 
journals, published a “black list” in which it pointed an accusing 
finger at the twenty-two board members who had so “grossly and 
impudently misrepresented their constituents.”*’ Out-of-town edit- 
ors, apprehensive lest the Cincinnati struggle be the precursor of 
what would soon be attempted in their own school systems, con- 
demned the board’s action almost to a man.** Some journals repeated 
the libel of a “scheming priesthood deliberately provoking popular 
hatred. Editorial comments were endless, but all harped on the 





84 Cincinnati Gazette, October 26, 1869. 

85 Cincinnati Commercial, October 27, 1869. 

86 Shotwell, History of the Schools of Cincinnati, 444, erroneously lists the board’s 
vote as twenty-two to sixteen. All Cincinnati newspapers agree that the margin 
of victory for the anti-Bible forces was seven votes. 

37 Cincinnati Gazette, November 3, 1869. 

38 This fear was the theme most frequently used in the pro-Bible editorials to 
be found in such prominent papers as the Cleveland Leader, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Baltimore American, Buffalo Express, and New York Sun. 

89 Among the newspapers playing up the sectarian angle were the Toledo Com- 
mercial, Dayton Journal, Washington Chronicle, Albany Journal, and Philadelphia 
Press. 
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same string: the Cincinnati decision was the initial movement in 
an organized plan of attack upon the American public school 
system. 

Passage of the Miller resolutions brought the “Bible War” to 
its climactic heights. On November 3 thirty-seven spirited Cincin- 
natians, convinced that the resolutions were against public policy 
and morality, petitioned Judge Bellamy Storer of the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati for an injunction to restrain the board from 
carrying Out its action. Issuance of the temporary injunction trans- 
ferred the heated bitterness to the more impartial cloisters of the 
courtroom. The “‘Bible Case” was scheduled to be tried on Monday, 
November 15, in a special session of the superior court. During 
this eleven-day interim, successive journalistic jibes did not let the 
storm of resentment simmer. A letter from “A LAWYER” to the 
Cincinnati Commercial sought to disqualify Judge Bellamy Storer 
from hearing the case by accusing the justice of having supervised 
the original drawing up of the injunction petition and of having 
given advisory opinions to the “Bible defenders.’’*° The charges 
were branded as preposterous by George R. Sage, the attorney 
who had prepared the request for the restraining order, and by 
A. T. Ritchie, secretary of the Western Tract and Book Society, 
at whose office the petition had been drafted.** These printed 
accusations were serious enough, however, to force Judge Storer 
to issue a public refutation and to demand that the case be re- 
scheduled for Monday, November 29, and be heard in general 
session before all three members of the court—Judges Marcellus B. 
Hagans, Alphonso Taft, and Storer.“ 

The actual trial lasted five days and was a fight to the finish 
in which opposing counsel mercilessly exposed each other’s mistakes 
and neither sought nor granted quarter.** Correspondence from 





40 Cincinnati Commercial, November 5, 1869. 

41 Ibid., November 6, 1869; Cincinnati Gazette, November 6, 1869. 

42 Cincinnati Gazette, November 8, 1869; Cleveland Herald, November 9, 1869. 

48 See The Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in the Case of John D. Minor 
et al. versus The Board of Education et al. Superior Court of Cincinnati. With the 
Opinions and Decisions of the Court (Cincinnati, 1870) for a complete record of 
the trial. So keen was the public interest in the “Bible debate” that the Cincinnati 
Commercial published a six-page supplement of the judicial proceedings which went 
through two printings. 
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Kelley’s Island and Sandusky in Ohio, and from New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco indicated that the court fight would be 
closely followed by the citizens of those areas since there the 
question of religion in the local schools had broken out, though 
not with as much virulence as in Cincinnati.** Three of Cincinnati's 
most prominent leaders of the bar, William R. Ramsey, George R. 
Sage, and Rufus King, appeared as principal attorneys for the 
adherents of the Scriptures. The defense enlisted the talents of 
a matchless triumvirate: Judge Stanley Matthews, destined to serve 
as a United States Senator and as an associate justice of the United 
Sates Supreme Court; Judge George Hoadly, elected governor of 
Ohio in 1883; and Judge Johann Bernhard Stallo, later United 
States Minister to Italy. Excitement ran high as people flocked 
to the local courtroom to see and hear the clever antagonists 
hurl their legal and theological barbs at each other. Prestige and 
a principle were at stake. 

One cannot help but admire the high motives which inspired the 
defense counsel to throw themselves into a struggle that trans- 
cended questions of party and policy. Matthews, Hoadly, and 
Stallo were compelled by conviction to choose the unpopular course 
they took. They were willing to trust the principle of nonintet- 
ference with conscience to any extent, however perilous its immedi- 
ate effect in the instance might seem. Judge Matthews, an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church and publicly regarded as one of its 
staunchest pillars, was bitterly assailed for his action.“* Judge 
Hoadly, a Unitarian, was possibly sacrificing a promising political 
future; while Judge Stallo, a recognized scientist and philosopher 
but a member of no church, became the “devil’s advocate” to the 
unreflecting, a hated symbol of atheism and immorality. Although 
theological tirades might call them consorts of the “irreligious, 
profane, licentious, drunken, disorderly and criminal portions of 





44 Cleveland Herald, November 17, 30, 1869; Cleveland Leader, December 4, 
1869. 

45 Acceptance of the case gave rise to such hostile criticism against Stanley Mat- 
thews’ “Christian character and reputation” that he offered to resign as elder of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Glendale, Ohio. Matthews to the Rev. W. H. 
Babbitt, November 18, 1869, in Matthews Manuscripts, Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Ohio Library, Cincinnati. 
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our population,’*® these three men conscientiously believed that 
the question involved was not the bigoted blind of anti-Catholicism, 
but one affecting the constitutional liberty of conscience. Their 
duty as lawyers dictated that they aid those who held similar con- 
victions, especially when called upon to do so in a professional 
capacity. As Judge Matthews announced in his pleadings, these 
men had taken the side of the case against the legal right of the 
Bible in the schools solely because their hearts were in the cause, 
believing it the stand of religious liberty. 

Questions to be raised during the five-day trial gave the American 
public cause for considerable reflection. Does the reading of the 
Bible make the public school a house of worship? If so, are the tax- 
payers supporting a house of worship under the guise of public 
education? Is the King James version of the Bible a sectarian work? 
Does the reading of the Scriptures without comment constitute a re- 
ligious service, or, at least, religious instruction? Does the daily 
reading of the Bible and singing of hymns in the schoolroom 
violate the usual constitutional and statutory definitions of religious 
liberty ? 

With forceful eloquence the attorneys for the plaintiffs put 
forward two propositions: first, that religious instruction was, in 
contemplation of history and law, an essential element in the 
common school education, requiring the establishment of schools 
in which “religion, morality and knowledge” could be promoted 
in accordance with the Ordinance of 1787; and second, that the 
board of education of Cincinnati did not have the power to subvert 
the declared policy of the state and to prohibit all religious instruc- 
tion in the schools of that city. The Bible, they argued with 
consummate logic, was the foundation of religion, and religion 
was essential to good government, and both were, therefore, under 
the protection of the constitution. The board’s passage of the 
Miller resolutions was, as a consequence, in violation of the card- 
inal principles of law and government and a usurpation and abuse 
of power. 





46 Statement made by Dr. Reuben Jeffery of the Ninth Street Baptist Church, 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati Gazette, November 19, 1869. 
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Arguments for the defense met head-on the dual allegations 
of the opposition. From the state constitution both Article I, section 
7, that ‘‘no preference shall be given, by law, to any religious 
society; nor shall any interference with the rights of conscience be 
permitted,” and Article VI, section 2, that “no religious or other 
sect or sects shall ever have any exclusive right to, or control of, 
any part of the school funds of this state,” were quoted to show 
that religious instruction was constitutionally forbidden in the public 
schools of Ohio. Moreover, since the state legislature had delegated 
the management of the public schools to the exclusive control of 
municipal boards of education, the courts had no rightful authority 
to interfere by directing what instruction should be given or what 
books should be read in the local educational system. The plead- 
ings of Judges Stallo, Hoadly, and Matthews were withering de- 
nunciations of an attempt to trample on the rights of the minority 
and the written law of the state, and to wrest an easily interpreted 
statute to an illegal end so as to satisfy religious prejudice. The 
defense counsel spoke not to the narrow, crowded courtroom, but 
to the country-at-large, confident that they would eventually secure 
a verdict from their fellows that would rectify the whole system 
of injustice that they were then combatting. Judge Matthews’ speech, 
in particular, was a forensic gem, called by one journal ‘‘a masterly 
effort” and described by another as “the strongest argument given 
during the trial.’’* 

The pleadings concluded on December 3; Cincinnati and the 
rest of the nation sat back to await the decision, Although the 
“Bible Case” had been given a priority on the docket of the superior 
court in order to expedite the predicted appeal to a higher tribunal, 
the justices, strangely enough, delayed some two months before 
rendering their verdict.** By that time, the decision of the court 
was to be a veritable anticlimax. On February 15, 1870, by a vote 
of two to one, Judge Alphonso Taft dissenting, the tribunal “saved 





“Cincinnati Commercial, December 3, 1869; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, December 
3, 1869. 

48 The present author's search of records and miscellaneous files remaining after 
the Cincinnati courthouse fire of 1884 disclosed no clue to explain the court's 
delay in reaching its decision. 
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the Bible,” holding that the board’s action had trespassed upon 
the sacred character of the Scriptures and that the exclusion of 
all religious instruction from the public schools was contrary to 
the constitutional recognition of Christianity as an essential element 
of good government.** The majority decision completely bypassed 
the question of whether the board of education legally possessed 
the power to ban the reading of the Bible in the Cincinnati public 
school system. Judge Taft’s minority stand, on the other hand, saw 
in the board’s action no violation of the rights of conscience. His 
opinion held that the Miller resolutions had not abused, profaned, 
or degraded the Bible; the Cincinnati public schools were simply 
to be confined to secular instruction. 

Although the decision could have been used as a text, the an- 
tagonists found no new grounds for battle. By mid-February, 1870, 
the temper of the community was more judicial; men had had time 
to mull over the issue and to digest the court proceedings. Passions 
had cooled; thoughtless excitement had passed away; an expanding 
community had seen new issues coming to the fore. Editors formerly 
hostile to the Miller resolutions had now come to realize that the 
reasoning of the dissenting opinion was “more liberal and just,” 
and that Judge Taft represented “the direction in which the average 
of all opinion is gradually moving.’”*° Some journals made one 
last attempt to stir up the remains of anti-Catholic prejudice in 
their editorial columns,” but, in the main, the matter was abruptly 
dropped as the past history of yesterday’s news. The tidal wave 
of no-Popery had subsided to a barely perceivable trickle. As 
before, anti-Jesuitism had had its brief hour in history and had 
bowed to popular reason. 

The court decision was only a temporary setback to the non- 
sectarian cause, which continued to press forward throughout Ohio 





*9It is amusing to note that the reporters, telegraph operators, night editors, 
and the compositors handled badly the names of Judges Hagans and Storer in the 
newspaper accounts of the decision. Judge Hagans was called Hogan, Hogans, Hogano, 
Higgins, Hayens, and Huggins. The Chicago Times, to cite one case, used three of 
these names indiscriminately. Judge Storer was variously referred to as Stone, 
Stoarer, Story, Stover, and Staver. 

50 Chicago Journal, February 16, 1870; Chicago Times February 16, 1870. 

51 Cincinnati Gazette, February 16, 1870; Cleveland Leader, February 16, 1870; 
Chicago Post, February 16, 1870. 
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and the nation, winning converts among public school authorities, 
churchmen, and public officials. In the municipal election of April 
4, 1870, eight members of the Cincinnati board of education who 
had voted for the Miller resolutions ran for reelection, with five 
of them emerging victorious over their so-called “Bible Party” 
opponents. The anti-Bible vote in this election exceeded the pro- 
Bible count by more than 1,600, thereby belying the Cincinnati 
Gazette’s headline, “Triumph Of The Bible.”** When, in 1873, 
the supreme court of Ohio unanimously reversed the decision of 
the superior court and held that the school board had acted within 
its authority in eliminating the Bible from the Cincinnati public 
schools,”* the decision received little newspaper mention. Within 
five years a general movement toward state legislative enactments, 
constitutional revisions, and favorable court decisions in regard to 
the various public school systems was definitely under way. Al- 
though the issue was to reappear later, the Cincinnati “Bible War” 
was the last time that the advocates of Bible-reading in the public 
schools could ever muster a favorable majority of public opinion. 
The years 1869-70 marked the immediate turning point in the 
trend toward the secularization of American education. 





52 Cincinnati Gazette, April 5, 1870. 

53 The Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati v. John D. Minor et al., 
23 OS. 211. 

54 William C. Bower, Church and State in Education (Chicago, 1944), 26. 
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Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 238-240. 
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“Sketch of General Harrison,” Franklin County Historical Society, Bulletin, Ill 
(1950-51), 27. 

SMITH, Ophia D., “Charles and Eliza Leslie,” Pennslyvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, LXXIV (1950), 512-521. Eliza was a close friend of Abbe 
Bailey James of Urbana, whose correspondence in the John H. James Collect- 
ion is the basis for much of the data in the article. 

{SMITH, S. Winifred], “Edward Tiffin,” Museum Echoes, XXIV (1951), 3-5. 

{SMITH, S. Winifred], “Othniel Looker,” Museum Echoes, XXIV (1951), 35-37. 

{SMITH, S. Winifred], “Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr.,” Museum Echoes, XXIV 
(1951), 27-29. 

[SMITH, S. Winifred}, “Samuel Huntington,” Museum Echoes, XXIV (1951), 19-22. 

{SMITH, S. Winifred], ‘‘Thomas Kirker,” Museum Echoes, XXIV (1951), 11-13. 

{SMITH, S. Winifred], “Thomas Worthington,” Museum Echoes, XXIV (1951), 
43-45. 

STILL, John S., “Ethan Allen Brown,” Museum Echoes, XXIV (1951), 51-54. 

STUTLER, Boyd B., “John Brown and the Oberlin Lands,” West Virginia History, 
XII (1950-51), 183-199. 

SUTTON, William A., “Sherwood Anderson: The Advertising Years, 1900-1906,” 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXII (1950), 120-157. 

TALBERT, Charles G., “William Whitley 1749-1813, Part I, The Life of William 
Whitley,” Filson Club History Quarterly, XXV (1951), 101-121. Whitley 
led a number of raids against the Indians into Ohio. 

THOMAS, Benjamin P., Theodore Weld, Crusader for Freedom. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1950. 307p. 

THORNTON, Willis, “The American Centaur: How an Ohio Boy Astounded the 
Courts of Europe by Training the World’s Wildest Horses,” American Heritage, 
n.s., II, No. 2 (Winter 1951), 12-15. John S. Rarey of Groveport, Ohio. 

THURBER, James, “Photograph Album—A Couple of Snapshots,” New Yorker, 
XXVI, No. 42 (December 9, 1951), 35-38. On a Mr. Ziegler, a Columbus, 
Ohio, glazier, and Belinda Woolf, a servant in the Thurber family. 

THURBER, James, “Photograph Album—Daguerreotype of a Lady,” New Yorker, 
XXVII, No. 11 (April 28, 1951), 24-23. On Margery Dangler Albright, a 
neighbor of the author's in Columbus. 

THURBER, James, “Photograph Album—Gentleman from Indiana,” New Yorker, 
XXVII, No. 17 (June 9, 1951), 29-33. On the author's father, Charles L. 
Thurber. Ohio politicians mentioned; statehouse described. 

THURBER, James, “Photograph Album—Lavender With a Difference,” New Yorker, 
XXVII, No. 24 (July 28, 1951), 20-26. A sketch of the author's mother, 
Mary Agnes Thurber. 

THURBER, James, “Photograph Album—Man With a Rose,” New Yorker, XXVII, 
No. 1 (February 17, 1951), 26-31. William M. Fisher, subject of the sketch 
and grandfather of the author, was a businessman at Columbus, Ohio. 

THURBER, James, “Photograph Album—The Tree on the Diamond,” New Yorker, 

XXVI, No. 46 (January 6, 1951), 33-35. On Frank James, organizer of the 

Columbus Blind Asylum team. 
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WHITE, Elliot P., Jr., The Beautiful Ohio; a Pageant of Yesterday. New York, 
Exposition Press, c1950. 196p. Recollections of childhood in Ohio. 
WOODFORD, Frank B., Lewis Cass: The Last Jeffersonian. New Brunswick, N. J,, 


Rutgers University Press, 1950. ix-+380p. Chapters II and III cover his Ohio years, 


ZORNOW, William F., “Jeptha H. Wade in California: Beginning the Trans- 
continental Telegraph,” California Historical Society Quarterly, XXIX (1950), 
345-356. Wade was an Ohioan. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

ARNOLD, Sam, and James C. Yocum, Ohio Business Data, 1926-1948, in Charts 
and Tables (Research Monograph No. 59). Columbus, Ohio State University, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1949. 104p. 

FORD, Harvey S., “The Faurot Failure at Lima,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXIII 
(1951), 82-95. 

“Long's College Book Co.,” Publisher's Weekly, CLIX (1951), 2642-2644. Early 
history. 

McGARRY, Sheridan L., “Mormon Money,” Numismatist, LXIII (1950), 591-604, 
698-706, 732-744, 830-840. The first installment discusses and illustrates the 
first Mormon notes which were issued at Kirtland, Ohio. 

“No One Will Ever Use It! 75th Anniversary of the Birth of the Telephone, 1876- 
1951,”"Ohio Bell, XXVIII, No. 2-3 (February-March 1951), 6-8. Telephone 
history in Ohio. 

NOYES, Edward, “Mary Ann Furnace, Industrial Community of Early Central 
Ohio,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 
213-226. 

PRUGH, Dan F., “Father of Charter Member Was Inventor of Improved Soda 
Fountain and Water Cooler,” Franklin County Historical Society, Bulletin, Il 
(1950-51), 54-55. 

PRUGH, Dan F., “Lazarus Department Store Celebrates Its Centennial,’ Franklin 
County Historical Society, Bulletin, III (1950-51), 18. 

SIEDEL, Frank, “Ribbons of Steel,” Esquire, XXXIV, No. 6 (December 1950), 
115, 180-182. Experiments of John B. Tytus in the steel mills at Middletown, 
Ohio. 


DIARIES, LETTERS, AND MEMOIRS 

BARNHART, John D., ed., “Letters of William H. Harrison to Thomas Worth- 
ington, 1799-1813,” Indiana Magazine of History, XLVII (1951), 53-84. 

BAUMAN, Robert F., ed., “Young Jim, The Ottawa’s Last Hope: A Selection from 
the Dresden W. H. Howard Papers,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXIII (1951), 
46-58. 

CLOPPER, E. N., ed., “Country Life During the Civil War: Selections from the 
Diary of Sarah Elizabeth Rogers of Butler County, Ohio,” Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, TX (1951), 171-196. 

DAWES, Charles Gates, A Journal of the McKinley Years. Edited by Bascom N. 
Timmons. (Lakeside Press Publication.) LaGrange, Ill., The Towers, Inc, 
1950. 482p. 

DOW, Charles J., ed., “An 1860 Vacation Jaunt,” Inland Seas, VI (1950), 177-184. 
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From the diary of J. E. Snow relating a trip on the Great Lakes by the West 
Andover, Ohio, band. 

DOWNES, Randolph C., ed., ““An American Art Student Abroad: Selections from 
the Letters of Karl Kappes, 1883-85,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXIII (1951), 
26-45. 

GARA, Larry, ed., “A Correspondent’s View of Cincinnati in 1839,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 133-140. 

GRAF, LeRoy P., ed., “The Journal of a Vermont Man in Ohio, 1836-1842,” Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 175-199. 

HARRIS, Dorothy G., ed., “Baltimore to Waynesville in 1805: Extracts from the 
Memoirs of Rebecca Wright Hill,” Friends Historical Association, Bulletin, 
XL (1951), 24-37. 

HOYT, William D.,; Jr., “Benjamin C. Howard and the ‘Toledo War’: Some Letters 
of a Federal Commissioner,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
LX (1951), 297-307. 

JONES, Robert Leslie, ed., ‘‘Flatboating down the Ohio and Mississippi, 1867-1873: 
Correspondence and Diaries of the William Dudley Devol Family of Marietta, 
Ohio, Part II,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 
385-418. 

MURRAY, Margaret Plyley, Memories .. . Springtime and Youth. n.p., n. pub., n.d. 
In Ross County, Salem Academy, and Ohio University. 

REEVE, Frank D., ed., “Frederick E. Phelps: A Soldier's Memoirs,” New Mexico 
Historical Review, XXV (1950), 305-327. Phelps was a native of Ohio and 
after being stationed in the West spent vacations with his family in Ohio. 

STIMSON, George P., ed., “General Grant on Tour,” Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VIII (1950), 291-296. 


EDUCATION 

ANDERSON, Russell H., ‘Pioneering in Manuscript Seminars,” American Archivist, 
XIV (1951), 241-247. Deals with the collections in the Western Reserve 
Historical Society Library. 

BIXLER, Paul, “A Decade of the Antioch Review,” Antioch Review, IX (1951), 
100-116, 

BLAYDES, Glenn W., “A Brief History of the Ohio Journal of Science,’ Ohio 
Journal of Science, LI (1951), 205-206. 

CHURCHILL, Alfred Vance, “Midwestern: The Founding of Oberlin,” Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly, XXIII (1951), 107-132. 

DODDS, Gilbert F., “Central College of Ohio,” Franklin County Historical Society, 
Bulletin, II (1950-51), 46-47. 

LAMPE, Lois, “The Origin and Development of the Ohio State University with 
Special Reference to the Biological Sciences,” Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 
201-204. 

MARCHMAN, Watt P., The Hayes Memorial. Columbus, Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, 1950. 40p. 

MEAD, David, Yankee Eloquence in the Middle West: The Ohio Lyceum, 1850-1870. 

East Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 1951. 273p. 
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NORWOOD, F. A., ‘‘Frankfurt-am-Main and Baldwin-Wallace College,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 20-27. 

PHILLIPS, George L., “The Clean Conscience of a Dirty Sweep: McGuffey’s ‘Little 
Chimney Sweep’ and Another,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarter. 
ly, LX (1951), 265-272. 

ROWE, John J., “Cincinnati’s Early Cultural and Educational Enterprises,” Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VIII (1950), 304-310. 


FOLKLORE 
THORNBURG, Opal, “The Stillwater Tragedy: A Quaker Ballad,” Midwest Folklore, 
I (1951), 55-62. Locale of the story, near West Milton, Miami County, Ohio. 


GENEALOGY 

CLOPPER, Edward Nicholas, An American Family: Its Ups and Downs Through 
Eight Generations in New Amsterdam, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Texas from 1650 to 1880. Published by the author, 1950. xiii+624p. 

DICKORE, Marie, “The Aaron Lane Family Bible Records, New Jersey and Ohio,” 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 164-167. 

DICKORE, Marie, “Little Miami Valley Cemetery Inscriptions,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 75-79, 167-168, 247-248. 
Inscriptions from Maineville, Springdale, Murdock cemeteries and the Spence 
family lot. 

HUGHES, Robert Davis, The Reynolds Family of Dayton. Dayton, Reynolds & 
Reynolds Company, 1949. 87p. 

ROBERTS, George McKenzie, “The Denslow Family in America,’ New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record, LXXXI (1950), 207-215. 

“Roster of Members,” Society of Indiana Pioneers, Yearbook, 1950, 54-111. Gives 
names of ancestors and place of origin. Many from Ohio. 

RUSSELL, Eleanor Gerard, “Elias Gerard, Seven Sons of His ‘Numerous Family,’” 
Detroit Society for Genealogical Research, Magazine, XIV (1950-51), 3-6. 
SCOTT, George Tressler, The Family of John Tressler and Elizabeth Loy Tressler: 

A Sketch by a Grandson. Privately printed for complimentary distribution to 
members of Tressler and Loy Families by the Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, 
Perry Co., Pennsylvania [1949]. 73p. Numerous descendants in Ohio. 
SHEWELL, Harriet, The Shewell Story, 1630-1949. Privately published, [1950]. 
{12p.] 
SMITH, Edward Church, “Supplement to the Family of Daniel Bates,” American 
Genealogist, XXVI (1950), 222-226. 


GENERAL 

BULEY, R. Carlyle, The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840 (Indiana His- 
torical Society Publication). Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1950. 2 vols., 
632p. and 686p. 

CLARK, Thomas D., “The Country Store in American Social History,”Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 126-144. 

JILLSON, Willard Rouse, “The Colonial Northwest,” Kentucky Historical Society, 
Register, XLIX (1951), 234-244. 
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Ohio, an Empire Within an Empire. Columbus, Ohio Development and Publicity 
Commission, rev. ed., 1950. 214p. 

SCHICK, Joseph S., “Early Showboat and Circus in the Upper Valley,” Miéd- 
America, XXXII (1950), 211-225. Several boats built in Cincinnati and 
owned by Ohioans. 

SHEPARD, Lee, “‘Duelling in the Ohio Valley,” Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 65-70. 

STEVENS, S. K., “Local History—Foundation of Our Faith in Democracy,” Odio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 221-232. 

WITTKE, Carl, “An 1850 Preview of Worlds in Collision,’ Ovio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 1-9. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 
HARRIS, Cyril, Street of Knives. Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 1950. 370p. 
Burr-Blennerhassett expedition. 
HARRIS, Laura, Ring in the New. New York, William Morrow & Company, c1950. 
312p. A year of family life in an Ohio River town at the turn of the century. 
HOWARD, Elizabeth, Peddler’s Girl. New York, William Morrow & Company, 
1951. 240p. A novel of life in the Middle West in 1840. 


INDIANS AND INDIAN WARS 

CUNNINGHAM, J. W., “ ‘Easy Payments’ Among the Ottawa Indians,” Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly, XXIII (1951), 97-98. 

DODDS, Gilbert F., “Indian Captive,” Franklin County Historical Society, Bulletin, 
III (1950-51), 20. Jeremiah Armstrong. 

DODDS, Gilbert F., “The Life of Jonathan Alder Among the Indians,” Franklin 
County Historical Society, Bulletin, Il (1950-51), 10. 

JACOBS, Wilbur R., Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry Along 
the Ohio and Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763. Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1950. 208p. 

MULKEARN, Lois, “Why the Treaty of Logstown, 1752,” Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, LXIX (1951), 3-20. Involves Ohio Indian tribes. 


LABOR 

BOOTHE, Viva Belle, and Sam Arnold, Prewar, War, and Postwar Earnings, Hours, 
and Employment of Wage Earners in Obio Industries, 1935-1946. Columbus, 
Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Research, c1949. 626p. 

GALLAGHER, Jesse, “In the State of Ohio,” American Federationist, LVIII, No. 3 
(March 1951), 21-22. A review of American Federation of Labor activities 
for 1950, with historical information. 

HURST, John J., “Cincinnati Marches Again,” American Federationist, LVII, No. 10 
(October 1950), 26-27. Historical account of the labor movement in Cincinnati. 

LYDEN, Michael J., and Phil Hannah, “Ohio Is on the Ball,” American Federationist, 
LVII, No. 8 (August 1950), 12, 24. Historical data on the Ohio State Feder- 

ation of Labor. 
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LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

CARDWELL, Guy A., “Mark Twain's Hadleyburg,” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 257-264. 

COMMAGER, Henry Steele, ed., Selected Writings of William Dean Howells. New 
York, Random House, 1950. xvii+946p. 

DAVIS, Alva L., “Dialect Distribution and Settlement Patterns in the Great Lakes 
Region,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 
48-56. 

KIRK, Clara and Rudolph, eds., William Dean Howells: Representative Selections. 
New York, American Book Company, 1950. ccv-+394p. 

PHILLIPS, William L., “How Sherwood Anderson Wrote Winesburg, Ohio,” 
American Literature, XXIII (1951), 7-30. 

TILLEY, Winthrop, ‘A Brand from the Critics’ Fire: Or a Word for Whitlock,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 145-154. 


LOCAL HISTORY 

“America’s Most Intriguing Island,’ Ohio Edisonian, July 1951, p. 3-8. South Bass 
Island, with historical data. 

APPLEBY, Joseph, “A Historical Geography of Cambridge, Ohio,” Ohio Journal 
of Science, LI (1951), 59-61. 

BEATTIE, Homer M., “The Location of British Fort Sandusky,” Inland Seas, VI 
(1950), 226-233. 

BREMNER, Robert, Maineville, Ohio, History; 100 Years as an Incorporated Town, 
1850-1950. Privately published, 1950. 216p. 

CHURCHILL, Alfred Vance, ‘Midwestern: Pioneer Life in Northern Ohio, A 
Prelude to the History of Oberlin Colony and College,” Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, XXIII (1951), 5-25. 

CRONIN, John F., “The Elsinore Tower,” Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 47-49. 

CUNNINGHAM, J. W., “All Aboard for Miltonville!” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 
XXII (1950), 209-212. 

DICKORE, Marie, ‘Maineville, Ohio, First Known as ‘Yankeetown,’”’ Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, TX (1951), 71-75. 

DOWNES, Randolph C., Lake Port (Lucas County Historical Series, Il). Toledo, 
Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, c1951. 466p. 

“Early Columbus Government Recalled—Jarvis Pike Was First Mayor in 1816,” 
Franklin County Historical Society, Bulletin, I1 (1949-50), 164-165. 

“Evolution of the Theater in Columbus,” Franklin County Historical Society, Bulletin, 
Ill (1950-51), 20-23. 

HAMILTON, R. Hayes, Greene County and Its Court Houses, 1750-1950. Xenia, 
Ohio, 2d ed., Buckeye Press, 1951. 

HARLOW, Alvin Fay, The Serene Cincinnatians. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1950. 442p. 

HEALD, Edward Thornton, The Stark County Story. Vol. Il, The McKinley Era, 
1875-1901; Being Scripts 77-152, as Broadcast over WHBC—WHBC-FM. Can- 
ton, Ohio, Stark County Historical Society, 1950. 722p. 
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KALFS, Barbara Bolmer, comp. and ed., The Story of a County That Grew and a 
Bank That Prospered with It. Waverly, Ohio, First National Bank, [1951]. 
47p. Pike County. 

LEVIN, Dan, “Cleveland,” Holiday, IX, No. 5 (May 1951), 34-45, 139-142, 
146. 

“Life Visits the Cincinnati Literary Club: Venerable Ohio Society Meets to Hear 
Papers of Its Members,” Life, XXX, No. 13 (March 26, 1951), 148-150, 155. 
Historical background. 

MAXWELL, James A., “Cincinnati,” Holiday, VIII, No. 3 (September 1950), 
102-112, 114-115, 117-118. 

PRUGH, Dan F., “Great Traffic Blizzard of 1846 Recalled,” Franklin County 
Historical Society, Bulletin, III (1950-51), 2. 

PRUGH, Dan F., “Kelton Homestead Is a Stimulating Source Book of Early 
Columbus History,” Franklin County Historical Society, Bulletin, III (1950-51), 
37-38. 

QUINE, C. R., comp., The Great Akron Riot. Akron, mimeographed for the com- 
piler, 1951. Z3p. 

SCHNEIDER, Norris Franz, Y Bridge City; the Story of Zanesville and Muskingum 
County, Ohio. Introduction by Louis Bromfield. Cleveland, World Publishing 
Company, c1950. 414p. 

“Sesquicentennial City . . . Lancaster, Ohio,” Ohio Bell, XXVII, No. 11 (November 
1950), 3-9. 

SHEDD, Carlos B., Tales of Old Columbus. Columbus, privately published, 1951. 
48p. 

SHEPARD, Lee, “An Acquisition of Great Importance,” Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VIII (1950), 301-303. An account book belonging 
to Arthur St. Clair, Jr. The article introduces historical material. 

“The Toledo Story,” Here in Ohio, XI, No. 1 (January 1951), 16-20. Some his- 
torical background facts. 


MEDICAL HISTORY 
ALEXANDER, Robert L., “Abraham Metz, Ohio’s First Great Ophthalmological 
Author,” Ohio State Medical Journal, XLVII (1951), 236-238. 
CUMMER, Clyde L., “Dr. James H. Salisbury and the Salisbury Diet,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 352-370. 
EDWARDS, Linden F., “Body Snatching in Franklin County,” Franklin County 
Historical Society, Bulletin, II (1950-51), 30-31. 

EDWARDS, Linden F., “Body Snatching in Ohio During the Nineteenth Century,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 329-351. 
EDWARDS, Linden F., “The Ohio Anatomy Law of 1881,” Ohio State Medical 

Journal, XLVI (1950), 1190-1192; XLVII (1951), 49-52, 143-146. 
EDWARDS, Linden F., “Resurrection Riots During the Heroic Age of Anatomy 
in America,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXV (1951), 178-184. 
Many Ohio incidents are included. 
GEBHARD, Bruno, “From Cincinnati's Western Museum to Cleveland's Health 
Museum,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 
371-384. 
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GOLDMAN, Leon, “Development of Dermatology in Ohio,” Ohio State Medical 
Journal, XLVI (1950), 989-991, 1086-1088. 

HERTZOG, Lucy S., “Dr. Samuel R. Geiser—1850-1924,” Ohio State Medical Journal, 
XLVI (1950), 895. 

HERTZOG, Lucy S., “The Hoyt Family,” Ohio State Medical Journal, XLVI (1950), 
252-253, 341-344. 

PETERSON, Arthur, and Dorothy Stafford, Magnificent Century: An Outline of the 
History of the First Hundred Years of Organized Medicine in Toledo and Lucas 
County, Ohio, 1851-1951. Privately published, [1951]. 

POLING, Dorothy, “Jesse Bennet, Pioneer Physician and Surgeon,” West Virginia 
History, XII (1950-51), 87-128. Includes some material on Ohio and Ohioans, 
Daniel Drake, Dr. Goforth. 

WAITE, Frederick C., “Ohio Physicians in the Nineteenth Century, A Statistical 
Study,” Ohio State Medical Journal, XLVI (1950), 791-793,.893-895. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BLANKENHORN, M. A., “A Visit to the Grave of Daniel Drake,’ Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VIII (1950), 297-300. 

KRAUSHOPF, Frances, “The Documentary Basis for La Salle’s Supposed Discovery 
of the Ohio River,” Indiana Magazine of History, XLVII (1951), 143-153. 

LAWWILL, J. Richard, ‘The Anthony Wayne Parkway,” Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 40-45. 

MOUNTAIN, John M., “A 22-County Memorial for ‘Mad Anthony’ Wayne,” 
Columbus Sunday Dispatch Magazine, April 8, 1951, pp. 6-9. 

NEEDHAM, R. M., “Stamps Connected with Ohio,” Society of Philatelic Americana, 
Journal, (August 1950), 607-608. 

PECKHAM, Howard, “Mail Service in Indiana Territory,” Indiana Magazine of 
History, XLVII (1951), 155-164. Ohio routes mentioned. 

PIERCY, Caroline B., Favorite Shaker Recipes. Shaker Heights, Ohio, Shaker Heights 
Historical Society, 1950. 26p. Mimeographed. 

WAY, Capt. Frederick, Jr., “River Namesakes of the State of Ohio,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 283-291. 

WOOD, Frederic M., The James A. Garfield Home (Lawnfield). Mentor, Ohio, Lake 
County Chapter, Western Reserve Historical Society, 1950. 16p. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
PHILLIPS, Richard Stuart, “February Change; Signs of Returning Spring,” Audubon 
Magazine, LIII (1951), 8-11. 
PHILLIPS, Richard Stuart, “May in a North Ohio Marsh,” Nature Magazine, XLIV 
(1951), 242-244, 274. 
THOMAS, Edward S., “Distribution of Ohio Animals,” Ohio Journal of Science, LI 
(1951), 153-167. 


Birds 


BROOKS, Maurice, “Appalachian Region” in “Region Reports-Fall Migration, August 
15 to November 30, 1950,” Audubon Field Notes, V (1951), 14-16. Region in- 
cludes part of Ohio. 
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CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “Farm Pond Woodies,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, 
No. 10 (October 1950), 14, 32. 

DAVIS, David E., “The Growth of Starling, Sturnus vulgaris, Populations,” Awé, 
LXVII (1950), 460-465. Ohio is one of three states in which observations were 
made. 

De GARMO, W. R., “Appalachian Region,” in “Region Reports-Spring Migration, 
April 1 to May 31, 1950,” Audubon Field Notes, IV (1950), 240-242. Includes 
part of Ohio. 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., “Bird Nests and Their Locations,” Ohio Conservation Bul- 
Jetin, XV, No. 6 (June 1951), 20-21, 28-29. 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., “The Saga of Andy and Min,’” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIV, No. 8 (August 1950), 9, 31. Canada geese in Marion County, Ohio. 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., ‘The Speed of Birds,” Obio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 
5 (May 1951), 25, 28. 

“Fifty-first Christmas Bird Count,” Audubon Field Notes, V (1951), 43-185. Sections 
193-219, pp. 109-117, pertain to Ohio. 

HANDLEY, Delmar, “Baldpates,” Obio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 7 (July 
1951), 1. 

HARPER, Arthur R., “The Wise Old Owl,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, No. 8 
(August 1950), 4, 32. 

HOWARD, Hildegarde, “Pleistocene Duck Bones from Ohio,” Condor, LIII (1951), 
205. 

KEMSIES, Emerson, “The Genus Plegadis in Ohio,” Wilson Bulletin, LXIII (1951), 
110-111. 

LANGLOIS, T. H., “Crow Ducks of Little Chicken Island,” Ohio Conservation Bul- 
letin, XIV, No. 10 (October 1950), 6-7. 

McPHERSON, H. R., “Another Ivory-Billed Woodpecker Record,” Ohio Archaeologist, 
n. s., I, No. 1 (April 1951), 39-40. Metatarsus found in a refuse pit of the Fort 
Ancient culture six miles north of Chillicothe, Ohio. . 

MAYFIELD, Harold, ‘“‘Middlewestern Prairie Region,” in “Region Reports—Fall Mi- 
gration, August 15 to November 30, 1950," Audubon Field Notes, V (1951), 
18-19, 22. Region includes part of Ohio. 

MAYFIELD, Harold, ‘“Middlewestern Prairie Region,” in “Region Reports—Spring 
Migration, April 1 to May 31, 1950,” Audubon Field Notes, TV (1950), 243-245. 

“Regional Reports: Nesting Season, June 1 to August 15, 1950,” Audubon Field 
Notes, IV (1950), 265-292. Sections on the Appalachian and Middlewestern 
Prairie Regions, pp. 274-276, 278-279, include Ohio. 

TRIPLEHORN, Charles A., and R. S. Phillips, “White Pelican on Ohio Shore of 
Lake Erie,” Wilson Bulletin, LXIII (1951), 41. 

WHITESELL, Dale E., “Ruffed Grousing,” Obio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, No. 11 
(November 1950), 13, 30. 


Conservation 


_ ATZENHOEFER, Daniel R., “Can Rabbits Stand More Hunting,” Ohio Conservation 


Bulletin, XV, No. 6 (June 1951), 8-9. 


_ATZENHOEFER, Daniel R., “Is It Profitable to Stock Imported Rabbits,” Obio Con- 


servation Bulletin, XV, No. 2 (February 1951), 10-11. 
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BROMFIELD, Louis, “Is Public Hunting and Fishing on the Way Out,” Ohio Con- 
servation Bulletin, XIV, No. 12 (December 1950), 4-5, 29-30. Hunting practices 
in Ohio. Reprinted from Sports Afield. 

BROMFIELD, Louis, “Poor Land—Poor Hunting,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, 
No. 9 (September 1950), 4-7, 32. 

BROMFIELD, Louis, “The $64 Word for Farmers and Sportsmen,” Ohio Conserva- 
tion Bulletin, XV, No. 3 (March 1951), 4-5, 30-32. Ecology in north-central 
Ohio. Reprinted from Sports Afield. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “Let’s Talk About Predator Control,” Ohio Conservation Bul- 
letin, XIV, No. 12 (December 1950), 6-7, 28-29. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “Underground Rabbits,” Oia Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 
4 (April 1951), 11-12. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “What About Winter Feeding,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XV, No. 2 (February 1951), 4-5, 30. . 
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(June 1951), 4-5, 29. History of the Woodbury wildlife tract. 

COOK, Larry, “New Forests for Ohio,” American Forests, LVI, No. 11 (November 
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tion since 1937. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “The Importance, Needs, and Management of American 
Game Resources,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 6 (June 1951), 30-32. 
Ohio data cited. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “An Inventory of Ohio’s Wildlife Resources,” Ohio Conser- 
vation Bulletin, XV, No. 4 (April 1951), 18-19. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “Whose Job Is It?” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 5 
(May 1951), 4-5, 27. 

DICKMAN, Irving L., “Seed for State Forest Nurseries,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XV, No. 4 (April 1951), 15, 31-32. 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., “Dessert for Ohio Hunters,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XIV, No. 12 (December 1950), 11, 27-28. Deer facts and management in Ohio. 
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XIV, No. 9 (September 1950), 15, 32. 
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XV, No. 1 (January 1951), 19, 29-30. 
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ROACH, Lee, “Field Operations,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 7 (July 
1951), 8-9, 15. History of wildlife conservation in Ohio. 

RUMMELL, L. L., “Research Sets Guide Posts for Soil Conservation,” Ohio Farmer, 
CCVI, No. 6 (September 2, 1950), 3, 26. History of over fifty years of soil 
conservation research. 
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6 (June 1951), 1. 

BROMLEY, Al, ‘The Bullhead,” Osio Conservation Bulletin, XIV, No. 9 (September 
1950), 12-13. 

CLARK, Clarence F., “Observations on the Spawning Habits of the Northern Pike, 
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Press, 2d ed., c1951. 284p. 
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Geology 
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297-300. 
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10 (October 1950), 12-13, 32. 

HARPER, Charles, “The Hocking Parks,” Ford Times, XLIII, No. 5 (1951), 36-40. 
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gineering Series, XIX, No. 5, Engineering Experiment Station, Circular No. 52). 
Columbus, Ohio State University, 1950. 116p. 

NORRIS, Stanley E., “The Bedrock Surface and the Distribution of the Consolidated 
Rocks in Montgomery, Greene, Clark, and Madison Counties, Ohio,” Ohio Journal 
of Science, LI (1951), 13-15. 

NORRIS, Stanley E., The Water Resources of Greene County, Ohio (Department of 
Natural Resources, Bulletin 19). Columbus, Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Water, in cooperation with the Water Resources Division, U. S. 
Geological Survey, 1950. 52p. With sections on “Surface Water Resources” by 
William P. Cross and “Wisconsin Glacial Deposits” by Richard P. Goldthwait. 

SANDERSON, Earl E., The Climatic Factors of Ohio’s Water Resources; Precipita- 
tion, Temperature, Evaporation, Trends and Cycles, Excessive Rainfall. Columbus, 
Department of Natural Resources, Division of Water, prepared in cooperation 
with the Water Resources Division, U. S$. Geological Survey, 1950, 126p. 

SAVAGE, C. N., “Geology for the Springtime Naturalist,” Ohio Conservation Bulle- 
tin, XV, No. 5 (May 1951), 10-11, 26. 

SHAFFER, Paul R., “Shore Erosion on Sandusky Bay,” Ohio Journal of Science, LI 
(1951), 1-5. 

WILLIAMS, Douglas C., Ohio's Mineral Resources: IV. Foundry Sand (Ohio State 
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Insects and Other Invertebrates 
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United States (Thysanura: Lepismatidae),” Ohio Journal of Science, LI (1951), 
184-186. 

BROMLEY, Stanley W., “Ohio Robber Flies V (Diptera: Asilidae),”” Obio Journal 
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lidae),"" Ohio Journal of Science, LI (1951), 178, Includes a list of new Ohio 
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RHOADES, Rendell, “Pardon My Looks—I’m Just a Hellgrammite,” Obio Conserva- 
tion Bulletin, XV, No. 6 (June 1951), 10, 29. 


Mammals 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., “Flying Mammals,” Ofio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 
3 (March 1951), 13, 28. 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., ‘The 1949-50 Ohio Fur Crop,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XV, No. 7 (July 1951), 30-32. 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., “Notes on the Raccoon,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, 
No. 7 (July 1951), 12-13. 
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31-32. 

LAWSON, Helen and Bill, “Gray Squirrel” and “Fox Squirrel,” in “Mammal Tracks,” 
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tin, XIV, No. 8 (August 1950), 13, 32. 

WHITESELL, Dale E., “The Autobiography of a Groundhog,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XV, No. 2 (February 1951), 15, 30. 


Plants 
BRAUN, E. Lucy, “Plant Distribution in Relation to the Glacial Boundary,” Ohio 
Journal of Science, LI (1951), 139-146. Includes Ohio. 
HARPER, Arthur R., “The Conifers of Ohio,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 
3 (March 1951), 8-9, 28-30. 
WALTERS, Maurice B., ‘“Wolffia papulifera and Lemna minima in Ohio,” O+io 
Journal of Science, L (1950), 266. 


OHIO IN THE WARS 


ARENA, Frank C., “Southern Sympathizers in Iowa During the Civil War Period,” 
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HEFLINGER, W. M., “The War of 1812 in Northwestern Ohio: The Year ot 
Disaster,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXII (1950), 159-172. 

OSBORN, George C., “The Atlanta Campaign, 1864,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
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ZORNOW, William Frank, “John Wilson Murray and the Johnson's Island Plot,” 
Inland Seas, V1 (1950), 249-257. 
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OVERMAN, William D., Osio Place Names. Akron, published by the author, 1951. 
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WEBB, David K., and Emily A. Webb, A List of Ohio Place Name Variations. Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, published privately, 1951. Unpaged, mimeographed. 
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BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio—Self-Government,” American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, X (1951), 87-91. 

BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio: Tax Equalization in Cleveland,” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology, X (1951), 301-312. 

BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio: The Street Railway Controversy 
in Cleveland,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, X (1951), 185-206. 

GRAEBNER, Norman A., “Thomas Corwin and the Election of 1848: A Study in 
Conservative Politics,” Journal of Southern History, XVII (1951), 162-179. 

HEINTZ, Michael G., “Cincinnati Reminiscences of Lincoln,’ Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, TX (1951), 113-120. . 

JONES, Wilbur Devereux, “Marcus A. Hanna and Theodore E. Burton,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 10-19. 

MORGAN, John M., “The People Choose Freedom: The Congressional Election of 
1860 in Northwestern Ohio,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXII (1950), 106-119. 

NYE, Russel B., Midwestern Progressive Politics. A Historical Study of Its Origins 
and Development, 1870-1950. East Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 1951. 
422p. 

The Rising Tide of State Subsidies: Ohio Taxation for Thirty Years, 1920, 1935, 
1950. Columbus, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 1951. 45p. 

WEYL, Nathaniel, Treason, the Story of Disloyalty and Betrayal in American His- 
tory. Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1950. x+491p. Includes among 
others the episodes of Aaron Burr, Brigham Young, John Brown, and Clement 
L. Vallandigham. 

WILEY, Earl W., “Behind Lincoln’s Visit to Ohio in 1859,” Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 28-47. 

ZORNOW, William Frank, ‘‘Lincoln, Chase, and the Ohio Radicals in 1864,” His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 3-32. 

ZORNOW, William Frank, “McClellan and Seymour in the Chicago Convention of 
1864,” Illinois State Historical Society, Journal, XLIII (1950), 282-295. 
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“Christmas in Ohio—1750,” Cresap Society, Bulletin, XVI, No. 1 (January 1951), 
[1-2]. From the Columbus (Ohio) Sunday Dispatch Magazine. 

DES CHAMPS, Margaret Burr, ‘Early Presbyterianism along the North Bank of the 
Ohio River,” Presbyterian Historical Society, Journal, XXVII (1950), 207-220. 

DRURY, Clifford M., “The Western Missionary Society, 1802-1836," Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Journal, XXVIII (1950), 233-248. 

EDMAN, Victor Raymond, Finney Lives On; the Man, His Revival Methods, and His 
Message. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, c1951. 250p. 

GORRELL, Donald K., “Presbyterians in the Ohio Temperance Movement of the 
1850's," Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 
292-296. 

LUDWIG, Joseph, ‘The Story of Peter Carabin, Proto-Priest of Northwestern Ohio,” 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXII (1950), 184-201. 
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SCHOTT, John, Our Shaker Heritage. Shaker Heights, Ohio, Shaker Heights His- 
torical Society, 1950. 10p. Mimeographed. 


SOCIAL HISTORY 

BANKS, W. S. M., II, ‘The Rank Order of Sensitivity to Discrimination of Negroes 
in Columbus, Ohio,” American Sociological Review, XV (1950), 529-534. 

BARNHART, John D., “The Migration of Kentuckians Across the Ohio River,” 
Filson Club History Quarterly, XXV (1951), 24-32. 

BESTOR, Arthur Eugene, Jr., Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite Phases 
of Communitarian Socialism in America, 1663-1829. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1950. xi+288p. 

BINKLEY, William C., “The South and the West,” Journal of Southern History, 
XVII (1951), 5-22. Part played by the South in developing the West, includ- 
ing the Ohio Valley. 

FISHEL, Leslie H., Jr., “The Negro’s Welcome to the Western Reserve,” Midwest 
Journal, II, No. 1 (Winter 1949), 50-60; II, No. 2 (Summer 1950), 34-40. 
KOLLER, Marvin R., ‘‘Some Changes in Courtship Behavior in Three Generations of 

Ohio Women,” American Sociological Review, XVI (1951), 366-370. 

NOYES, Edward, ‘The G. A.'R. as an Instrument of Charity in Ohio at the Height 
of Its Development,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXII (1950), 213-220. 

PRICE, Edward T., “The Mixed-Blood Racial Strain of Carmel, Ohio, and Magoffin 
County, Kentucky,” Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 281-290. 

WEISS, Leah, The Story of Why and How the Leah Weiss Relief Kitchen Became a 
Landmark in Cincinnati. Cincinnati, privately published, 1950. 190p. 


TRANSPORTATION 

BROWN, Andrew T., “The Great Lakes, 1850-1861,” Inland Seas, VI (1950), 
161-165, 234-239. 

DOW, C. J. “The Dean Richmond,” Inland Seas, VII (1951), 41-45. A ship lost in 
Lake Erie in 1893. 

HARLOW, Alvin F., “A Paralyzed City,” Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 103-112. Cincinnati in 1872. 

POMEROY, Lawrence A., Jr., “Life Line of America,” Inland Seas, VII (1951), 
13-20. Discussion of the importance of lake commerce with some historical data 
on lake ships. 

REARDON, William J., “A Little Known Tunnel in Cincinnati,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, TX (1951), 227-233. 

SILCOTT, George, and others, The Return of the Interurban: The Story of The Ohio 
Railroad Museum. Worthington, Ohio, Central Ohio Railfan’s Association, 1950. 
(12 p.) 

WHITE, "Wallace B., “The Ghost Port of Milan and a Druid Moon,” Inland Seas, 
VI (1950), 211-221; VII (1951), 21-28, 81-90. Milan in 1847-55. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
BROWN, Andrew T., “The Great Lakes, 1850-1861,” Inland Seas, VII (1951), 29-32. 
“The Great Lakes in Niles’ National Register: Northern Ohio in 1813,” Part II, 
Inland Seas, V1 (1950), 189-192. 
CREW, Mildred, “J. J. Ampére’s Journey Through Ohio: A Translation from His 
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Promenade en Amérique,” Obio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
LX (1951), 64-89. 

LANGLOIS, Thomas H., “The Caves on South Bass Island,” Inland Seas, VII (1951), 
113-117. 

LINDSEY, David, “Ohio Through French Eyes, 1849-1864,” Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 91-102. 

MEWETT, Alfred, “The Plank Road [from Cleveland Heights Eastward]},” Gates 
Mills Historical Society, 1 (May 1951), [3-7]. 

ROBERTS, Carl V., “Tour Ohio and See America,” Chrysler Owners’ Magazine, 
Events, Il, No. 3 (March 1951), 7-9. 

WILLIAMS, Mentor L., “A Great Lakes Excursion: 1847 Style,” Inland Seas, V1 
(1950), 153-160. 

WINDELL, Marie, ed., “James Van Dyke Moore's Trip to the West, 1826-1828,” 
Delaware History, IV (1950), 69-104. Moore spent the greater part of two years 
in eastern Ohio. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 
Historical Societies 


ALLIANCE HisToRIcAL Society, Alliance 
Dorothy S. Donaldson, President 


Six scrapbooks on the Alliance Centennial of 1950 compiled by mem- 
bers of the society have been completed and turned over to the Alliance 
Chamber of Commerce, the Alliance Review, the Carnegie Library, Mount 
Union College Library, and the Alliance Historical Society. The project of 
placing bronze markers at historic sites is being continued. 

The society holds its meetings three times a year. At the meeting on 
March 31, 1951, Mrs. Elizabeth Zurbrugg was elected a member of the 
board of trustees to fill the place of Miss Queenie Barnaby whose death 
occurred last October. 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Benjamin P. Forbes, President 

On June 9, Benjamin P. Forbes was elected president of the association 
succeeding Ernest Green. 


CLaRK County Historica Society, Springfield 
Orton G. Rust, President 

H. E. Freeman, Harris Miller, William D. Sprague, and John McKenzie 
were recently elected directors of the society. 


FIRELANDS HISTORICAL SociETy, Norwalk 
James E. Dixon, Curator 

At the annual meeting of the society on June 26, the following officers 
were elected: Don J. Young, Jr., president; Earl H. Lowe, vice president for 
Huron County; Charles Frohman, vice president for Erie County; Harriet G. 
Lawton, secretary; James L. Wood, treasurer; and C. B. Gardiner, Dr. Robert 
C. Gill, Earl H. Lowe, and Harry Bennett, trustees. James E. Dixon was 
retained as curator. 

The annual address was presented by Watt P. Marchman, director of 
research, Hayes Memorial Museum and Library, Fremont. His talk dealt with 
the history of Sandusky County. 
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ASSOCIATED DAYTON AND MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES, Dayton 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, President 

At the meeting of the society on May 28, 1951, Roy G. Fitzgerald was 
reelected president; William A. Pettit, elected first vice president; and Joseph 
Sharts, reelected secretary-treasurer. The speaker on the occasion was Edith 
Faries of the Dayton Public Library who reviewed the materials in the Day- 
ton manuscript collection in the library. 

Newcom Tavern, a historic log cabin on East Monument Avenue, Day- 
ton, was opened to the public on Memorial Day. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HisToRICAL SocIETy, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 

The research department of the society is completing work on the special 
issue of the Bulletin for October which will feature “Famous Pioneers of 
Franklin County.” It will be illustrated by photographs made by Dan F. 
Prugh, curator. The department is also completing work on a brochure on 
the Goodale Park Centennial, September 22 and 23. 

Mr. Prugh recently made a trip to the Chicago Historical Society to in- 
terview Mrs. Russell Holmes, educational director of that society. The 
Franklin County society is working out an education program for the fourth 
and fifth grades of Columbus and Franklin County schools. 

The address by Philip D. Jordan, professor of history at the University 
of Minnesota, “The Value of the History of the Local Community,” given 
at the society's first annual meeting was published for the society by the 
Ohio State Medical Journal. Copies were mailed to members of the Federa- 
tion of Ohio Historical Societies. 

The calendar of lectures, seminars, and tours for the 1951-52 season 
has been completed and published in the August Bulletin. Paul M. Angle, 
director of the Chicago Historical Society, is scheduled to give the address 
at the third annual meeting of the society on October 26. 


GATES MILLs HisTorIcAL Society, Gates Mills 
Tinkham Veale II, President 

The society issued in May the first number of an eight-page bulletin. 
The leading article was on the plank road running east from Cleveland 
Heights approximately along present federal Route 322 built in 1877. The 
article was written by Alfred Mewett, secretary of the society. 

Recent acquisitions of the society include a stool used by Mrs. Holsey 
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Gates, a water-color painting of the Gates house, and an early two-seated 
sleigh, gifts respectively of Miss Hazel Sargent, Tinkham Veale II, and 
Morton Stone. 

At the annual election on August 8, Richard Seymour was elected treas- 
urer to replace Carter Kissell. All other officers and trustees were reelected. 


GREAT LAKES HiIsToORICAL SociEty, Cleveland 
Clarence S. Metcalf, Executive Vice President 

The annual meeting of the society was held on May 19. Speakers for 
the meeting were Dr. T. H. Langlois whose topic was “Fish in Lake Erie,” 
and Captain H. C. Inches who discussed ‘Radar Photographs Taken on Great 
Lakes Ships.” 

New trustees elected at the meeting are Gerald Wellman, Cleveland, 
to fill the place vacated by the death of Colonel Louis C. Sabin, and Dr. 
Blake McKelvey, Rochester, N. Y., to replace John A. Lowe. Fred W. Dut- 
ton was elected treasurer and Janet Coe Sanborn, assistant treasurer. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MusEuM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 

The William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, has made a 
substantial donation of files of newspapers in the Hayes period to the Hayes 
Memorial Library. 

The library has secured microfilm copies of the Fremont (Ohio) Mes- 
senger beginning June 1, 1925, until its merger with the News in October 
1938, and of the Fremont News-Messenger since 1938, making a complete 
microfilm file from 1925. 


HirAM TOWNSHIP HistoricaL Society, Hiram 
Clinton M. Young, President 

A new Hiram Township Historical Society was organized on June 7, 
1951, replacing an earlier society of the same name which had been dis- 
banded. Officers elected for a one-year term are Clinton M. Young, presi- 
dent; Mrs. William Squire, vice president; Mrs. Gerald E. Bennett, secretary; 
and W. Reese Spencer, treasurer. 

The immediate projects of the society include research work on early 
settlers, schools, trails, roads, homes, land grants, inventors and inventions, 
and the preservation of relics. 
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LorAIN COUNTY HisTorIcaL Socigty, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 
Francis X. Roellinger, Jr., of Oberlin addressed the society at its May 
meeting on “Oscar Wilde in Cleveland.” The June meeting was held at 
the Raymond C. Vietzen home where Mr. Vietzen’s latest archaeological 
specimens were exhibited and discussed by Mr. Vietzen. In July eighty 
members and friends of the society were guests of the Misses Virginia and 
Eleanor Burrell in their Sheffield, Ohio, home which was built in 1817. 
The society recently acquired by gift from Miss Caroline Monteith a col- 
lection of data on her grandfather, the Rev. John Monteith, and her father, 
John Monteith. 


PORTAGE COUNTY HisTORICAL SociETy, Ravenna 
Cyrus T. Plough, President 

At a meeting of the newly organized Portage County Historical Society 
in June officers were elected to succeed temporary officers elected on April 
17. The new officials are Cyrus T. Plough, president; Mrs. J. R. Turner, 
executive secretary; Fred Bloomhardt, vice president; Mrs. Iva B. Seymour, 
recording secretary; J. B. Holm, historian; A. J. Lauderbaugh, treasurer; and 
J. T. Johnson, curator. The trustees are Judge Albert L. Caris, Miss Merti- 
ble Myres, Hugo H. Bietz, Ernest M. Jones, A. S. Roberts, E. J. Kline, Mrs. 
Ora P. Taylor, Mrs. Edith Miller, and A. R. Horton. 


PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD HoME, Mentor 
F. M. Wood, Executive Secretary 

President Garfield’s campaign office on the grounds of the Garfield 
Home at Mentor has been restored during the past year and was formally 
reopened on June 24 with appropriate ceremonies. The principal address 
at the rededication was made by Rudolph H. Garfield, great grandson of 
President Garfield. 


SHAKER HIsTORICAL Society, Cleveland 
Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 

The society sponsored a tour of historical Shaker sites in Shaker Heights 
on September 8. The tour began at the site of the Center House of the 
North Union Church Family and ended at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Gibson, where an authentic Shaker gate has been erected and two Shaker 
wells have been restored. 

The Shaker Business Men’s Association held a street fair on September 
19 at which there was an exhibition of early Shaker implements and tools. 
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SHELBY COUNTY HisToricaL Society, Sidney 
George O. Harshbarger, Secretary 

Three new trustees were elected at a general meeting on June 26. A. F. 
Moon and the Rev. R. Wobus were named for three-year terms and Mrs. 
Maude Carey for a one-year term to replace Paul Sherman, Dr. C. L. Hall, 
and Judge Robert Eshman. 

An illustrated lecture, including scenes from the Miami-Erie Canal, was 
presented at the meeting by L. S. Pearson of Troy, Ohio. 


SuMMIT CoUNTY Historica Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

The annual banquet of the society, held on June 21, featured an address 
by Judge Earl R. Hoover on “Your Flag and Your National Anthem.” 
Music was furnished by the Seiberling Singers, a group of forty voices under 
the direction of Clyde Reighard. No general meetings were held in July 
and August. 

The society’s Bulletin has inaugurated a plan of publishing in a ‘“Folk- 
lore” column excerpts from family history contributed by members of the 


society. 


UPPER OHIO VALLEY HisTORICAL Society, Wheeling, W. Va. 
John A. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer 

Don McVeigh of the history department of West Virginia University 
was the speaker at a dinner meeting of the society on June 20. 

The committee on the collection of photographs of local historical in- 
terest is continuing its activity. 


WaRREN County HisToricat Society, Lebanon 
Harry C. Schwartz, Sr., President 

The society participated in the Warren County Centennial Fair and con- 
tributed the history of the fair for the centennial fair programs. 

The society's collection of documentary materials on early Warren 
County has been augmented substantially by recent purchases. 


WELLSVILLE HISTORICAL SoOcIETY, Wellsville 
Edwin V. Pugh, President 

Miss Thelma Baum was appointed recording secretary and Miss Louella 
Thompson was named treasurer on July 20 for one-year terms. 

The society is planning numerous activities in the immediate future. 
These include a Wellsville pilgrimage and motorcade to historic sites and 
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the gathering of a collection of snapshots of events, local citizens, and family 
and organization reunions for the society’s “Photographs for Posterity.” 
Plans for participation in the Ohio Sesquicentennial are being made also. 

Mr. Pugh represented the society on the history tour of Marietta on 
July 21, sponsored by the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and several Marietta groups. 


About Historians 

Irwin Abrams has been promoted to professor of history at Antioch 
College. Louis Filler is returning to Antioch after a year at the University 
of Bristol, England, on a Fulbright teaching fellowship. 

The senior seminar in history at Antioch is increasingly concerned with 
the history of the college and the utilization of the materials in the An- 
tiochiana Collection in the library. Last year three papers were written using 
these documents, two on the period of Horace Mann and one on the first 
years of Arthur Morgan’s administration. 





Warren Beck, part-time instructor in history at Capital University, has 
become an instructor in the department on a full-time basis. 





Irene W. Meister has resigned her position as instructor in the depart- 
ment of history at Miami University to accept a fellowship for the coming 
year at Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, where she will complete work 
for a Ph.D. 

The Russo-American Affairs Institute and Conference, July 19-21, was 
successful beyond expectations. 





Theodore Fisch, instructor in history at Ohio State University, has been 
granted a university research fellowship. He will be working in New York 
on a biography of Horace Greeley during the coming year. 

William Williams has been appointed instructor in history. 

Clifford Morrison, formerly instructor in the department, has accepted 
a position in historical research with the Air Materiel Command at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. 


Charles Morley has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
of history. He has also been elected a corresponding member of the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 

Harold Grimm, professor of history, contributed a chapter, “Luther, 
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Luther’s Critics and the Peasant Revolt,” to Herman Ausubel’s volume, The 
Making of Modern Europe, published in New York. 
Robert H. Bremner has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 





Roman J. Zorn has been appointed acting assistant professor of history 
at Ohio University for the year 1951-52. 

The Sixth Annual Summer Conference on Current Problems was pre- 
sented at Ohio University on July 30-31. This year’s topic was “Russo- 
American Foreign Policies in Europe Today.” The principal speakers were 
Lawrence C. Vass, who is officer in charge, political and military affairs, 
Office of European Regional Affairs, Department of State, and Dr. Robert 
J. Kerner, director of the Institute of Slavic Studies and professor of history 
at the University of California. 





Oliver H. Radkey of the University of Texas will be visiting professor 
during the coming year at the University of Cincinnati, lecturing on Russian 
history. 





Willard A. Smith, assistant professor of history at the University of 
Toledo, contributed an article, “The Diplomatic Background of the Spanish 
Revolution of 1868” to The Historian, XIII, No. 2 (Spring 1951). 

Randolph C. Downes, professor of history, is the author of Lake Port, 
a volume published recently by the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio. 





Harvey Wish of the department of history at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, who taught during the summer session of the University of Michi- 
gan, has a leave of absence for the first semester of 1951-52. Donald Grove 
Barnes has a leave of absence for the second semester. 

Three members of the department have been raised to the rank of full 
professor: A. B. Erickson, John Hall Stewart, and Harvey Wish. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Men of Good Hope: A Story of American Progressives. By Daniel Aaron. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. xiv-+321p. $4.00.) 


Men of Good Hope is a sympathetic but considered analysis of the social 
philosophies of nine men whom the author believes have shaped or ex- 
pressed progressive thought in America: Emerson, Theodore Parker, Henry 
George, Edward Bellamy, Henry Demarest Lloyd, William Dean Howells, 
and Thorstein Veblen—“precursors” and “prophetic agitators’ —and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Brooks Adams, latter day “pseudo progressives.” 

Anyone interested in the subject will inevitably be disappointed to dis- 
cover persons he regards as champions of progressivism absent from Mr. 
Aaron’s list. Perhaps the omissions should be construed as a tribute to the 
richness of our liberal tradition rather than as a criticism of this particular 
book. Actually the coverage of Men of Good Hope is not as limited as the 
table of contents would indicate, for the author makes a good deal more 
than passing reference to many individuals such as Thoreau and Wendell 
Phillips in addition to those he has singled out for intensive study. 

It is unfortunate the book opens with a weak chapter. The author 
makes the point that Emerson, the subject of his initial essay, was a “protean 
figure” whose social and political views were often contradictory. Con- 
sequently, he observes, it is almost impossible to write about Emerson’s social 
philosophy without frequent apologies and qualifications. Granted the dif- 
ficulty of the task, Mr. Aaron’s selection and organization of material does 
little to advance his thesis that Emerson was a perfect representative of 
progressivism. He may well have been, but this chapter does not prove the 
point. 

The rest of the book is much more satisfactory, the most rewarding por- 
tions being the essays on Parker, George, Bellamy, Lloyd, Howells, and 
Veblen. These chapters are written with understanding and assurance and 
they give the reader insight into the thought of the men discussed as well as 
revealing glimpses of their personalities and times. Mr. Aaron sees the same 
argument running through the sermons of Parker, the prose-poem of George, 
the sociological romances of Bellamy, the fact-studded tracts of Lloyd, the 
realistic novels of Howells, and the academic monographs of Veblen: eco- 
nomic and ethical considerations cannot be separated from one another. To 
the author, this conviction is one of the earmarks of the Progressive. 

In view of Aaron’s emphasis upon the idealistic content of progressivism, 
it is not surprising that he is rather critical of Theodore Roosevelt. He 
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recognizes that Roosevelt was “a high minded and completely honest public 
servant,” but he notes as well evidences of Roosevelt's “cosmic vanity and 
inveterate opportunism.” The author’s preference for the thinker over the 
man of action is made evident by the fact that he devotes three-fourths of 
the chapter on Roosevelt and Brooks Adams to the latter. His essay on 
Adams is a perceptive critique of an enigmatic figure. Aaron portrays him 
as the formulator of a kind of “romantic conservatism,” an arch imperialist 
and advocate of state socialism whose much discussed pessimism ‘fluctuated 
with his friends’ political successes and failures.” 

The last chapter traces the ups and downs of progressivism in the ap- 
proximately forty years since 1912 in a summary but provocative fashion. 
The most interesting part of this concluding essay is the author’s attempt to 
explain the appeal of communism to certain liberal Americans during the 
nineteen thirties. As is the case throughout the book the author approaches 
this problem with commendable objectivity. 

Mr. Aaron is director of the American Studies program at Smith College. 
His book is an example of the many valuable contributions to American his- 
tory which are currently being made by scholars trained in the field of 
American literature. The literary historian brings to the fore the intellectual 
and philosophical currents which are apt to be overlooked when history is 
regarded solely as the narration of political and diplomatic events. The 
weakness of the literary historian is a tendency to treat historical figures as 
though they were exclusively men the study of whose ‘“‘success” or “failure” 
may be measured in terms of logic or rhetoric. In reading Mr. Aaron’s book, 
therefore, it is well to keep in mind that the world of Theodore Roosevelt 
was quite different from that of Emerson; that the responsibilities of Wood- 
row Wilson were heavier than those of Thorstein Veblen; and that interest- 
ing and significant though they may be, aberrations in the mental processes 
of individuals are seldom in themselves sufficient to explain the course of 
history. 

Men of Good Hope is a work of erudition, sincerity, and courage. It is, 
moreover, a timely book. We stand today in peculiar need of reminders 
such as this book provides of our heritage of native radicalism. Although by 
no means a complete history of American progressivism, Mr. Aaron’s ac- 
count of the ideas of some of our liberal thinkers may well serve as an in- 
troduction to supplementary studies of progressivism in action, not only in 
politics, but in industry, labor, social work, education, and the arts. 

ROBERT H. BREMNER 
Ohio State University 
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Finney Lives On. By V. Raymond Edman. (New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 250p. $2.50.) 


Charles G. Finney (1792-1875) was one of the outstanding ministers of 
the nineteenth century. Best known for his remarkable success in the great 
revivals of the 1830's, he also was instrumental in the free church move- 
ment in New York City; contributed, first as professor and later as presi- 
dent, to the development of Oberlin; and played a prominent role in the 
antislavery, temperance, and moral reform crusades of the antebellum era. 

V. Raymond Edman, president of Wheaton College, has attempted in this 
slim volume to examine the life of Finney and evaluate his evangelistic 
ideas. He divides his book into three parts: the man, the methods, and the 
message. The first section consists of a biographical summary covering the 
high points of Finney’s career. The second analyzes his revival techniques, 
extensively utilizing his Lectures on Revivals of Religion. The last section 
contains five of Finney’s representative sermons. The book’s thesis is that 
Finney’s revival methods and religious message still survive and apply as 
aptly today as they did in the nineteenth century. Its chief purpose is to 
serve as a handbook for future revivals. 

The author has succeeded in reflecting the spirit of Finney and his con- 
temporaries. The book amply indicates how this evangelist put religious 
matters uppermost, how he subordinated all other aspects of life in order to 
save men’s souls. His complete, carefully worked out techniques for con- 
ducting revivals are examined in detail. One catches something of the moral 
egotism of the evangelist as he lays down rules to follow in praying and 
preaching. 

The book’s defects, however, far outweigh its merits. The author has fol- 
lowed the nineteenth century style of adulatory religious biography. He 
has inserted long verbatim quotations from Finney’s Memoirs and other 
works. He has not seen fit to document his many references, and the reader 
will look in vain for footnotes. The bibliography is hardly adequate. There 
is no indication that he has used the valuable Finney Papers in the Oberlin 
College Library, even a cursory use of which would have richly improved 
the work. He makes no mention of Finney’s important contribution to the 
antislavery movement where his evangelistic methods were so widely ap- 
plied. Either he does not know or has chosen to ignore Finney’s Views on 
Sanctification and his Lectures on Systematic Theology, both of which 
touched off considerable controversy and brought down upon him criticism 
from orthodox circles. 

Furthermore, the author’s historical background at the beginning of the 
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book is an over-simplification. He overemphasizes, the “vulgarity of the 
frontier” (p. 18) and tends to give a stereotype of that section. His interpre- 
tation of the Second Great Awakening, a decade after which “all of Ameri- 
can life had been lifted to new spiritual and moral heights” (p. 17), is 
open to question. Although America may have been ‘“‘vastly different and 
better because of the revivals led by Finney” (p. 80), there is ample evidence 
that the effects of revivals were often quite transitory. It is probably a typo- 
graphical error that the date of the New Lebanon Convention is given as 
1826 on page 62 instead of 1827. 

Finally, one must question the author’s basic premise, that Finney’s reli- 
gious ideas and revival techniques can still apply to the twentieth century. 


| While Billy Graham echoes an earlier call and while protracted meetings 


and anxious benches still survive in isolated communities, the nineteenth 
century evangelist has been antiquated by the Civil War, by the industrializa- 
tion of America, and by Darwinism. The grandchildren of Finney’s followers 


' have found evolution more convincing than original sin, the test tube more 


efficacious than the anxious seat, and the search for knowledge more satis- 
factory than conversion. 
CHARLES C. COLE, JR. 
Columbia University 





General Charles Lee, Traitor or Patriot? By John Richard Alden. (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1951. ix+-369p., maps, illustrations, 
and index. $4.75.) 


General Charles Lee (no relation to the Virginia Lees), second in com- 
mand to Washington, prominent and controversial figure of his time, is 
generally disposed of with a sentence or two, plus an explanatory footnote, 
in most textbooks and general histories. The account usually runs something 
like this: As a result of the French alliance and the addition of French sea 
power to the American cause, the British in June 1778 were forced to evacu- 
ate Philadelphia. This action gave Washington one of his rare chances to 
seize the initiative and to attack the British as they retired across New Jersey. 
General Washington planned aggressive action against the British and would 
have executed a crippling blow had it not been for the insubordination and 
disaffection of General Charles Lee, a native of Britain in the American 
service. Disregarding his orders to attack, General Lee retreated before an 
insignificant contingent of the British Army. Furious over this disobedience 
of orders, General Washington, when he arrived on the field, called Lee 
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a “damned Poltroon,” deprived him of command, and taking charge himself 
rallied the retreating Americans to save the day. So tradition has it. 

Now along comes a revisionist to reexamine tradition and to set us aright: 
General Lee was guilty neither of insubordination nor of depriving the 
Americans of a victory; General Washington did not curse on the battle- 
field; and it was General Lee’s rather than General Washington’s tactics 
that saved the day. These being the facts of the case (according to our 
author), General Lee has suffered unjustly at the hands of General Wash- 
ington, the Continental Congress, and historians generally. 

Doubtless it was a worthy project to attempt to revise the superficial and 
summary treatment accorded Lee in most general histories. Yet, as is often the 
case with revisionists, the question arises whether the author has not gone too 
far in an attempt to prove his point. He states, for example, that in general- 
ship Lee ‘‘seems to have been superior to Washington and Nathanael Greene.” 
The case for Lee’s generalship would seem to rest mainly on his performances 
at Charleston and Monmouth, for on no other occasions does he seem to 
have played a crucial role. Lee was appointed second major general in the 
Continental Army in June of 1775. By July he was at the American camp 
in Cambridge and served during the siege of Boston. Early in 1776 he was 
ordered to New York to superintend the defense of that city. In March he 
was put in command of the Continental forces in the South. Arriving at 
Charleston in June he promptly advised the South Carolinians against any 
attempt to hold Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s Island. Lee’s advice was dis- 
regarded and since he was not in charge of South Carolina troops, prepara- 
tions for holding the fort went forward. What followed is pretty generally 
known. Cannon ball from the British ships sank harmlessly into the soft 
palmetto logs of Moultrie’s fort; repelled on both land and sea the British 
were forced to abandon their plan for invading the South in 1776. In spite 
of this outstanding success the author suggests that tactically Lee was right, 


that it was only luck and Providence that saved the stubborn South Caro-- 


linians. Yet Lee is praised to the skies for his masterly handling of the situa- 
tion, and the victory at Charleston is portrayed as his most glorious hour. It 
is worth noting in this connection that Lee himself, never one to hide his 
light under a bushel, gave the main credit to Colonel William Moultrie and 
the South Carolinians. 

Late in the summer of 1776 Lee was ordered to rejoin the main army in 
New York. When he arrived on the scene he advised Washington to retreat 
from Harlem Heights and to abandon Fort Washington, advice which, ac- 
cording to the author was sound (no matter what the outcome Lee’s tactical 
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advice seems always to have been “‘sound”). After the British captured Fort 
Washington and began their pursuit of Washington across New Jersey, Lee 
set up as a solo artist. Despite repeated orders to join the main army he 
held back, apparently with the idea of playing an independent role and 
striking the British in a series of guerilla attacks. Lee was loitering near 
Morristown when he was suddenly taken prisoner on December 13, 1776. 
There was some talk of his being taken back to England and tried for deser- 
tion, but he had prudently resigned his half pay in the British Army when 
he joined the American cause. After much negotiation he was exchanged in 
April 1778 and rejoined the army as it was starting for the Monmouth 
campaign. On Lee’s role in that fateful episode the author concludes: “He 
may not have performed brilliantly at Monmouth, although the evidence sug- 
gests that his tactics were fundamentally sound.” Perhaps the soundness or 
unsoundness of Lee’s tactics had better be left to the military experts. Waiv- 
ing for the moment the purely military aspects one may nevertheless inquire 
into Lee’s attitude at the time. Since his capture he had ceased to advocate 
American independence and had in fact worked toward a negotiated peace 
with a privileged position for the United States within the British Empire. 
While a prisoner he even went so far as to present his captors with a plan 
for bringing the war to a close. It is this action, perhaps even more than 
what happened at Monmouth, that has caused some historians to charge him 
with treason. It is this charge too, perhaps, that led the author to choose a 
subtitle in the form of a question: Traitor or Patriot? After reading the 
evidence this reviewer is inclined to answer, “neither.” When it suited his 
purpose Lee pled for and worked toward American independence. But he 
gtew weary in the cause and began to advocate compromise and conciliation. 
Taking all his faults and misdeeds into account, however, he was not a 
traitor of the stripe of Benedict Arnold. Some of his contemporaries ac- 
curately took the measure of the man when they described him as a soldier 
of fortune. 

Though one may question both Lee’s military genius and his patriotism 
there can be no doubt that he was a bizarre and fascinating personality. His 
life was filled with story-book adventure. In addition to his Revolutionary 
War exploits he served in both America and Portugal during the Seven 
Years War. Finding advancement in the British Army slow he entered the 
service of the king of Poland. As “general and adjutant’’ in the Polish Army 
he had a series of stirring adventures in the Balkans and Turkey. Widely 
traveled and well read by the standards of his profession, Lee could and did 
pass for a scholar. Physically ugly, he had many women but no wife, if we 
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exclude the Iroquois maiden that he temporarily annexed on his first sojourn 
in America. His character was marked by a pronounced eccentricity which 
manifested itself in sharp contrasts; a slovenliness in dress but a liking for 
bathing, social gaiety but private melancholy, a low opinion of mankind but 
a strange fondness for dogs. He could express himself both orally and in 
writing with rare wit, clarity, and perspicuity. Sophisticated and worldly but 
at the same time humane and considerate of his inferiors Lee, in short, 
embodied many of the virtues and vices of his time. 

Harry L. CoLes 

Ohio State University 





Yankee Eloquence in the Middle West; the Ohio Lyceum 1850-1870. By 
David Mead. (East Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 1951. 273p. 
$4.50.) 


Within the kind of limited compass which characterizes our contemporary 
historical scholarship, Dr. Mead has written a thorough work. He has out- 
lined chronologically and geographically the schedules of fifteen important 
eastern lecturers, such as Emerson, Bronson Alcott, Wendell Phillips, and 
Theodore Parker, in their Ohio tours between 1850 and 1870. The record 
illuminates, quantitatively at least, eastern influence upon the Ohio lyceum 
system during the third quarter of the nineteenth century. In addition, by 
careful use of Ohio newspapers, which constituted his principal source ma- 
terial, the author has systematically recorded the mixed reactions by western 
editors to eastern orators and their talks. In the course of trailing lecturers 
and quoting editorials, he has carried his story on occasion to the very 
brink of serious questions about the role and function of the lecture system 
and at other times to anecdotes about men and events which help to en- 
liven a pedestrian narrative. 

The opening chapter provides the only framework of generalization 
within which to place the facts that flood the following fifteen short chap- 
ters. Several fertile suggestions help to explain the incentives for and the 
obstacles to the eastern lyceum system in Ohio. In general, the motive of 
New England orators was declared to be the lofty one of diffusing Christian 
morality and wholesome knowledge, the standards for which’ were pre- 
sumably set by these sane, cultured, Protestant intellectuals. There seemed to 
be an implicit fear among easternets of the upper class that their cultural 
hegemony might be scuttled by the growing numbers and the moral “in- 
stability” on the frontier. The subjects selected by eastern lecturers were 
literary, moral, scientfic, historical, or travel, but rarely political. The search 
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for eternal and transcendent values was considered a more elevating (and 
pethaps safer) experience than the divisive discussions of partisan politics. 
It was the rare courage of a Wendell Phillips, vigorously defending 
abolitionism, that turned the lyceum platform in scattered instances into a 
forum for crucial democratic discussion. 

With the opening of the West through railroads, skilled orators from the 
East swarmed into the new areas to elevate minds, save souls, and collect 
lecture fees. The westerners, however, as Mead quite aptly suggests, were 
not passive recipients of this cultural onslaught. They frequently evinced a 
strong desire to encourage the growth of an independent culture, though the 
author does not suggest the auspices under which this sectional enthusiasm 
flourished or the values upon which it rested. Furthermore, the craving in a 
new, growing area for practical knowledge rather than metaphysical sermons, 
coupled with the lack of time on the frontier for cultural pursuits, acted as 
real limiting factors on the growth of the eastern lyceum system in Ohio. 

The inadequacies of this able work can be attributed largely to errors of 
omission. Mead has failed to give a systematic account of the content of 
the many lectures to which he alludes. In what fashion is the reader to 
evaluate the sharp criticism or unqualified approval by Ohio newspapers 
of the lectures of Brownson or Beecher or Emerson? Except for the rare 
instances in which the author has quoted specific points in the lectures from 
editorials, the nature of the eastern message to the West remains a mystery. 
The chapter on Emerson is particularly unrewarding in this respect. The 
author leads the reader to the editorial attacks on the great transcendentalist 
in Akron in 1856, in Cleveland in 1857, or in Warren in 1865. But what 
did Emerson say? One can surmise the nature of the message from knowledge 
of the lecturer’s philosophical position, but it was a legitimate part of the 
work of the author to scour the writings and biographies in order to sum- 
marize the teachings of his orators. : 

In addition, this book, which ends abruptly without summary or con- 
clusion, is slight in interpretative reflections which give greater validity 
to assembled data and often serve as hypotheses for further research. It ap- 
pears significant to the reader that Americans, who indulge so predominantly 
in frivolous entertainments today, were willing to patronize formal lectures 
in the mid-19th century. Is this a sign that intellectual ferment was a prod- 
uct in American development of social mobility and pioneering expansive- 
hess? Is the virtual disappearance of cultural fluidity, under the impact of 
the dulling conformity imposed by the mass media of information, as Reis- 
man and other social scientists have pointed out, correlated with a period 
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of diminishing opportunity and growing social control? Along another line 
of questioning, the author might have addressed himself to the relationship 
of western interest in practical knowledge and the formation of certain im- 
portant American themes, such as success and progress. Is the demand for 
practical learning a fundamental component of a growing middle-class cul- 
ture, as Louis Wright noted in his discussion of middle-class behavior in 
Elizabethan England? The Ohio lyceum was, after all, a system of public in- 
formation. As such, it reflected, in its motives and function, something of 
group or class behavior in the East and West, something of the values that 
flourished in both sections. Out of this material Dr. Mead might have forged 
something as original interpretatively as his work is thorough factually. 

HARVEY GOLDBERG 

Ohio State University 





A Friendly Mission: John Candler’s Letters from America, 1853-1854. 
Edited, with an introduction, by Gayle Thornbrough. (Indiana Historical 
Society Publications, XVI, No. 1. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 
1951. 122p., itinerary, index. Paper, $1.00.) 


Few people possessed a more enlightened sense of the wrong and evil 
of slavery than did the English Quakers. Once the stigma of slavery and 
the slave trade had been erased in the British Empire, the Society of Friends 
sought new lands to which they might carry their antislavery crusade. At 
the London Yearly Meeting in 1853 four English Quakers were selected to 
tour the United States and to present to the political leaders of America a 
lengthy memorial against slavery. While traveling through this country, 
John Candler, a member of this four-man deputation, penned a series of 
letters to his wife in which he made a conscious attempt to understand, in- 
terpret, and express the complex meanings of his American experience. 
These revealing letters are the sensitive record of a trip through twenty-six 
of the thirty-one states then in existence. 

The collection is a kaleidoscope recording of the social, economic, and 
political pattern of America during the early 1850's. The bulk of material 
is presented by physical description, sometimes emotionally toned, but more 
often merely observed and noted. There are many passages which evoke 
intimately the grandeur and spirit of a land where “everything in nature is 
great.” Candler’s description of a meal served him in Columbus, Ohio, 
where “the table groaned under the weight of good things,” his awe at see- 
ing a cob of corn which had twelve hundred grains, his impressions of 
energetic Indiana, where “everything bespeaks a giant growth,” and an 
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ecstatic picture of the limitless American plains are all among the English- 
man’s most satisfying experiences. Candler’s critical comments are reserved 
for the manners of some Americans, the crudities of local lodgings, and 
the inconveniences and delays of traveling in the United States. In the eye 
of this sensitive Quaker some midwesterners were “coarse, rude, and pro- 
fane,” while their southern brethren were “low-lived, tobacco chewing, idle 
trash of white men.” An inn was an “incommodious domicile to travellers 
who have any refinement of manners.” The rigors of traveling 10,237 miles 
through the United States by steamboat, railroad, stagecoach, private car- 
riage, and on foot obviously elicited scornful criticism. 

Where slavery and the slaveholder were concerned, John Candler had 
no perspective, no sense of relation or proportion. He believed uncom- 
promisingly that slavery, in the words of John Wesley, was “the sum and 
substance of all villainy.” Although the New York Herald referred to Candler 
and his colleagues as ‘“‘abolitionists,’’ a term which the four Friends feared 
might expose them to the “terrors of Lynch law,” the Quaker mission was 
received, on the whole, with respect throughout the country. President 
Franklin Pierce heard their calm appeal and assured them of a safe passage 
in the South. Most southern governors honored the sincerity of the Quaker 
mission, listened sympathetically, and objected moderately, although Sterling 
Price of Missouri “girded on his proslavery sword” and angrily returned 
the Friends’ memorial. Interestingly enough, some of Candlet’s choicest out- 
bursts are directed against hypocritical northerners and their governors, men 
like Joel A. Matteson of Illinois, William Medill of Ohio, and Horace 
Seymour of New York, whom Candler accuses of hiding their prejudice 
against the Negro under the cloak of political expediency. After spending 
only two months in America, Candler was so disgusted with the determina- 
tion of “the great mass of democracy” to uphold anti-Negro discriminations 
that he saw no immediate prospect of change except through divine in- 
tercession. 

Miss Gayle Thornbrough’s editing of A Friendly Mission is, in the best 
sense, complete. She has tied the letters together in an interesting continuity, 
and has identified carefully the historical persons and episodes mentioned. 
Besides appending an itinerary, listing routes, dates, mileage, and means of 
conveyance, she has an index of exceptional fullness, clarity, and conven- 
ience. The Indiana Historical Society is to be complimented for publishing 
A Friendly Mission. This is the kind of work that more state historical so- 
cieties should be publishing. 

HAROLD M. HELFMAN 
Ohio State University 
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This Is Detroit: 250 Years in Pictures. By Milo M. Quaife and edited by 
William White. (Detroit, Wayne University Press, 1951. x+198p. Cloth- 
bound, $3.50; paper, $2.00.) 


Detroit is two hundred and fifty years young, the bustling, dynamic 
powerhouse of our national might. The city has grown through oppressions 
and depressions from a remote outpost where Antoine Sieur de la Mothe 
Cadillac and his brigade of bateaux and Indian canoes first landed on July 
24, 1701, to the motor capital of the world and the arsenal of democratic 
nations. This Is Detroit is the official publication of Detroit's 250th Birth- 
day Festival Committee and undertakes to present by picture and descriptive 
text the story of this dramatic’ growth from the quiet “City of the Strait” to 
an industrial metropolis. 

The compilers of this pictorial account have recognized frankly the hazards 
of dividing their work into two chronological sections, 1701-1901, and 1901- 
1951. Obviously there is a scarcity of available pictures to record the changes 
during the first two hundred years, and too many materials illustrating the 
last five decades of the city’s greatest growth. Therefore, few will criticize 
the choice of illustrations to be found in the first seventy-four pages of the 
book, although an obvious omission is one of Detroit's greatest spiritual and 
cultural pioneers, the Rev. John Montieth. 

Probably every reader, however, will have some quarrel with the editor's 
selection of significant personages and happenings of the past fifty years. 
Why include several pictures of Wayne University and not even one of the 
University of Detroit, Marygrove College, or the Detroit Institute of Tech- 
nology? Can an outsider correctly understand Detroit’s cultural life without 
seeing the Garrick Theater and the late Jessie Bonstelle, or the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of the late Ossip Gabrilowitsch, or the con- 
troversial Diego Rivera murals at the Detroit Institute of Arts? Do not the 
thousands of people lining the Detroit River to watch Gar Wood and his 
succession of Miss Americas fight to retain the Harmsworth Trophy belong 
to the Detroit diorama, and is not the automobile speedster, the late Barney 
Oldfield, with his inevitable cigar, a part of the Detroit picture? 

As a native Detroiter, this reviewer's reactions to the section on the ‘‘Mod- 
ern Metropolis” go even deeper. Dr. Milo M. Quaife is an eminent historian 
with a distinguished lifetime of reading and writing about Detroit; and 
Professor William White of Wayne University is an ex-journalist who should 
recognize the robust and chromatic history of a city. Yet their last one hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages are, in the main, a mere Baedeker of buildings, 
devoid of the intense vitality and spirited energy that really is Detroit. By 
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ignoring action pictures and concentrating on still shots and the concrete 
and steel of downtown Detroit, the authors give the reader no excited thrill 
of discovery or of participation. The pictures chosen are generally too inert, 
too formal, and lacking in human warmth. The stranger to Detroit gets 
too few pictures of how Detroiters actually lived—for example, the delirium 
of the city when wild crowds gathered on the steps of the City Hall to 
celebrate Armistice Day, November 11, 1918; applestands, bread lines, men 
crowding around employment offices as a fumbling city fought its way out 
of a depression; the exploits of the Purple Gang and the Black Legion; 
derelicts shuffling down Michigan Avenue; Grosse Pointe debutantes and 
weary office workers window-shopping along Washington Boulevard. In- 
stead of merely showing a street of Old Detroit, why did not the editor 
select a picture of milady strolling down the selfsame street? Why show 
posed portrait photos of Ty Cobb and Joe Louis when there are thousands 
of shots showing the “Georgia Peach” and the “Brown Bomber” in action? 

The book is wonderfully rich-looking and attractive in its printing and 
design; and the Wayne University Press is to be complimented on a solid 
job of craftsmanship. But since This Is Detroit must be judged on content 
rather than on appearance, this reviewer feels that the general failure of 
the compilers to train the eye of their camera upon the action-packed drama 
of a people living in a great city does not justify the title used. 

HAROLD M. HELFMAN 
Ohio State University 





The Serene Cincinnatians. By Alvin F. Harlow. (New York, E. P. Dutton, 
1950. 442p., bibliography and index. $4.50.) 


This is the sixth volume of the Society in America Series to appear and 
the only one to deal with a city in the Middle West. Alvin F. Harlow has 
put his long experience in social history to good use in deftly weaving events 
and personalities into a mosaic which covers the entire scope of the Queen 
City’s one hundred and eighty-three years. The result is a narrative both 
pleasing and informative which is a real boon to those curious about the 
past of Ohio’s oldest metropolis. 

Few realize how baffling the problem of writing good urban history has 
been. The customary political or economic approach has never been very suc- 
cessful when applied to cities; after all, how many care about last year’s 
aldermen? Sacrificing objectivity, amateur authors included dreary and vol- 
uminous biographical summaries of subscribers in order to assure sales. 
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But if such works were purchased, they were seldom read. Only recently 
has a more sophisticated author group appeared, stressing the multiple 
themes of social and cultural history for interpreting urbanism and convinc- 
ing a number of publishers that there’s really gold in “them thar”’ cities. 

Hence the editors have carefully stated that “the aim of these volumes is 
to portray the individual characteristics, to underscore the idiosyncracies, and 
to trace the growth of . . . [urban} societies with special emphasis on local 
traditions and on the personalities which embodied them.” Within these 
limits one can find little fault with Harlow’s well-told story. Certainly the 
serenity of Cincinnatians, which has so impressed the author, is unlikely to 
be disturbed by the many good things said about them. Almost anyone could 
read with profit the excellent chapters describing Cincinnati porkpacking, 
the German community, and those musical triumphs in which Theodore 
Thomas played such a stellar role. Whenever the interest flags, Harlow is 
ready with an anecdote—about the pious cable car magnate who scrupul- 
ously resigned the presidency of his company every Saturday night only to 
be reelected promptly on Monday morning, thus neatly preserving his Sab- 
batarian principles—about the educated cobbler who reprinted rare items 
of Americana in his humble shop and astounded an ex-Governor of Vermont 
with his learning—or about the pickpocket, victimized by post-Civil War 
feminine fashions, who complained, “ ‘Since the damned overskirts come 
inter style, I haven’t made me salt.’ ” 

The professional historian, too, can enjoy a narrative which is frankly 
pitched to catch the layman’s eye, while he will observe much which the 
general reader may only sense or perhaps miss altogether. First he will note 
that many things are described with artistry, but few are explained. For 
example Civil War excitement in Cincinnati rates a chapter, but the impact 
of that struggle upon the city’s economic structure or its way of life is not 
developed. There is only a casual reference to the great influence which 
Cincinnati exercised upon midwestern neighbors in its ever-fluctuating 
hinterland, and none at all to the municipal sources from which ideas were 
borrowed. 

While Harlow’s tendency to overstate may gratify Cincinnati pride, it 
will weaken his book with many. His addiction to claiming “‘firsts” will 
not inspire confidence among those familiar with the history of science and 
the almost insoluble problem of determining priority in the discovery of 
inventions. Again we read, ‘There was a passion for education in the 
Mississippi Valley which in the course of; time lifted it to a plateau 
of literacy higher than that of the East,” (p.139) a statement which will 
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raise eyebrows in more than one section of the country. One of the very few 
misstatements occurs on page 143 where William H. McGuffey (to this 
reviewer's horror!) is credited with “four years as president of Ohio State 
University” when in fact it was Ohio University at Athens which was the 
scene of his stewardship. 

But these are indeed small matters to set against the general excellence of 
The Serene Cincinnatians. It is to be hoped that Ohioans will give it the 
generous patronage which it thoroughly merits. 

FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, JR. 
Ohio University 
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Lake Port (Lucas County Historical Series, 11). By Randolph C. Downes. 
With a chapter on architecture by G. Harrison Orians. Illustrated By Kathryn 
Miller Keller. (Toledo, The Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, 1951. 
xii+457p. Maps, illustrations, acknowledgments, bibliography, index. 
Paper, $3.15.) 


Dr. Randolph C. Downes, author of Frontier Ohio and Council Fires on 
the Upper Ohio, is director of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio 
and editor of the society's quarterly and is a member of the history depart- 
ment of the University of Toledo. With this volume he has completed the 
third in a series of six volumes on the history of Lucas County, Ohio. The 
first two volumes were The Conquest (1948) and Canal Days (1949), 
which brought local historical events down to about 1850, and in this 
volume the author covers the period between 1850 to and including 1875. 

Toledo, in the optimistic planning of its early promoters, was to become 
a principal terminus of shipping on the lakes and the leading city of the 
West. The building of docks and the preparing of extensive plans for rail- 
toad lines into the city were toward this view. But as the western movement 
expanded Toledo failed to hold the lead, and railroad improvements with 
lines extending westward and eastward to the Atlantic brought about stiff 
competition with lake transportation. 

Turning from a discussion of transportation developments, the author 
next gives his attention to the slavery question and politics shortly before 
the Civil War. National problems he relates closely to local events. When 
the Civil War broke out after compromise failed, many Lucas County men 
joined the Ohio Northwest Regiment, which came to be known as the 14th 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Other men formed brigades, companies, 
and parts of companies in the 25th, 27th, 47th, 67th, 100th, 130th regiments 
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and the 3rd Cavalry, and saw active service in Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolinas. Impact of the war at home, 
soldier life, songs, prison life, the anti-administration “‘copper-heads,” and 
the political scene for ten years after the war are all reviewed in the first 
half of the book. 

“Outside the field of business and commerce, Toledo’s most emphasized 
achievement was in its school system,’ Dr. Downes states as he examines 
the growth of the city’s schools between 1850 and 1875. Toledo adopted a 
high school athletic program before the Civil War and the school super- 
intendents were very advanced in their programs. A search for practical edu- 
cation led to the establishment by Jesup W. Scott and his sons of what later 
came to be the University of Toledo. 

In succeeding chapters Dr. Downes writes of Toledo’s church life and 
religious movements, literature and science, civic improvements, sports and 
recreation, the German settlers, the Negroes, women’s rights, and the temper- 
ance movement. Dr. G. Harrison Orians contributes a chapter on early 
architecture of the county. 

The typography follows the style set by the first two volumes, and is 
similar to textbook arrangement, with principal topics set forth in boldface 
type at the beginning of each paragraph or groups of paragraphs. Of added 
interest are illustrations and maps in the text drawn by Mrs. Kathryn Miller 
Keller of Toledo. The book’s paper covers, however, are not substantial. 

Watt P. MARCHMAN 
The Hayes Memorial Library 





A Documentary Survey of the French Revolution. By John Hall Stewart. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1951. 818p. $6.00.) 


With the appearance of John Hall Stewart’s A Documentary Survey of the 
French Revolution few college teachers will wish to take the time or trouble 
to “organize” or “reorganize” their courses on the French Revolution. Pro- 
fessor Stewart of Western Reserve University, with a greater expenditure of 
time, energy, and thought than most of them can afford, has done the work 
for them. Included in this volume the college teacher will find a history of 
the Revolution in Mr. Stewart’s running commentary on the documents pre- 
sented, an outline in the detailed table of contents, complete bibliographies 
with volume, chapter, and even page references at the close of each chapter, 
and a glossary in the index. 
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The very same features of the book which will appeal to college teachers 
will no doubt be welcomed by the students. Here is a far more complete col- 
lection of documents than is found in Anderson’s Constitutions and Other 
Select Documents. Unlike Legg’s Select Documents which deals (in French) 
only with the Constituent Assembly, Stewart’s well-translated and judiciously- 
chosen documents cover the entire revolutionary decade. Consisting mainly 
of excerpts from the memoirs of contemporaries, Higgins’ The French Revo- 
lution differs considerably from Stewart’s book which is primarily a col- 
lection of public documents. Thus the former is not replaced by the latter 
but serves, in fact, as an excellent complement to it by giving the student 
more of the flavor and atmosphere of the Revolution. 

Although designed chiefly for teachers and undergraduates, the book 
will have some value for the graduate student as an introduction to the litera- 
ture, primary and secondary, of the French Revolution. Of course, of far 
greater value to the graduate student is Mr. Stewart’s own earlier volume 
entitled France 1715-1815. A Guide to Materials in Cleveland. 

The author does more in his Documentary Survey of the French Revolu- 
tion than simply present a series of documents. Each chapter, section, and 
document is preceded by a commentary. These commentaries tell in concise 
terms the history of the Revolution and give unity and continuity to the 
text. The unity found here is certainly unusual, for a book of this sort and 
may be explained by the fact that the work was originally intended as 2 his- 
tory of the Revolution, with documentary insertions. Apparently, as the 
author states in his preface, only the limitations of space prevented the 
realization of the original plan. 

Special mention deserves to be made of the ideas expressed by Professor 
Stewart in his concluding chapter. Here he summarizes the immediate con- 
sequences of the Revolution by comparing France of 1789 with France at 
the close of the century. Although he concedes that many changes had oc- 
curred along political, economic, social, religious, and intellectual lines— 
“never prior to 1799, had so much been achieved by one people in such 
a short span of time!”"—the author nevertheless points out that for an ac- 
curate evaluation of the Revolution one must weigh the “apparent achieve- 
ments” against the “actual accomplishments.” He makes no attempt to ap- 
praise the ultimate consequences of the Great Revolution, asserting that this 
might conceivably involve “the entire history of west Europe since 1799.” 

CHARLES MORLEY 
Ohio State University 
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Architecture of the Old Northwest Territory: A Study of Early Architec- 
ture in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Part of Minnesota. 
By Rexford Newcomb. (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
xvii+-176p.+-xcvi plates. $20.00.) 


Here is an interesting volume, of value to the social historian and to the 
lay reader who has a predilection for the study of old buildings and antiques. 
It is the most extensive work of its kind ever undertaken on the Old North- 
west, a section which has felt the cross-currents of virtually all the architec- 
tural trends in the country. 

Specifically, this book covers the period from the beginnings of French 
settlement in the Illinois Country and at Detroit to the time of the Civil 
War. It treats successively the pioneer structures of the first settlements in 
the territory, the influence of southern forms upon the architecture of the 
lower Northwest, the introduction of New England colonial styles, the 
domination of the Greek Revival from about 1830 to the Civil War, and 
the spread of the Gothic Revival from England and the Atlantic Seaboard 
to the Old Northwest. 

The French used logs and stone in the construction of their buildings. 
Most common in the Old Northwest was the poteaux en terre house in which 
the walls were built of heavy logs set vertically in the ground. The log 
cabin, so well known to Americans, was introduced by the Swedish colonists 
in the 17th century and found its way to the Northwest in the 18th. The 
log construction served the pioneers in the heavily wooded sections of the 
Northwest until well into the 19th century. 

The beginnings of organized settlement under the Ordinance of 1787 in- 
troduced two new architectural influences, one from the South and the other 
from New England. The Southern Federal style is distinguished by a “‘pre- 
dilection for brick, the symmetrical disposition of the structures, wide central 
halls, detached service buildings, classical frontal porticoes . . .”; the New 
England influence was felt in the erection of Georgian homes, followed by 
the chastened Federal style of the East. 

The Old Northwest, however, really grew up undec the influence of the 
Greek Revival, introduced to this country by Benjamin Henry Latrobe. By 
1830 production in the Northwest had reached a point sufficient to enable 
the growing population to build substantial homes. By that time the Greek 
Revival was in full swing and thousands of homes, schools, churches, and 
other buildings were erected in that tradition during the next three or four 
decades. In the same period the Gothic Revival, also introduced by Latrobe, 
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flourished, though it failed to achieve the popularity of the classical forms 
except in its use on church and academic structures. 

This volume traces the development of each of these architectural influ- 
ences throughout the Old Northwest, discussing the modifications in design 
which various regions introduced. It attempts also to set the architecturai 
developments in their proper historical scene. The architectural styles dis- 
cussed are supported by brief descriptions of numerous examples of buildings 
and by about twenty-five figures and ninety-six plates. A glossary of archi- 
tectural terms and an extensive bibliography add to the value of the volume. 

The chief criticism of the book lies in the numerous errors of fact in the 
paragraphs dealing with the history of the Old Northwest. The author's 
presentation of the history of the Indians is inadequate, and the location of 
the famous Fort Ancient is near Lebanon in Warren County, Ohio, not at 
Newark (p. 6). The section on the discovery of the Northwest by the French 
is admittedly sketchy, but it leaves out LaSalle’s contact with the Ohio Val- 
ley in 1669-70 and the coming of coureurs de bois to the lake regions after 
Groseilliers and Radisson. In the chapter on the Westward Movement there 
are errors in connection with Connecticut's land claims in Ohio (p. 36), land 
donations for education purposes (p. 36), the interpretation of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 (p. 37), the appointment of directors of the Ohio Company 
(p. 39), the history of the Moravian mission villages in Ohio (pp. 39-40), 
the Symmes Purchase (p. 40), and the date of completion of the Ohio Canal 
(p. 42). The southern Republicans did not hold Ohio’s governorship until 
1830 as the author claims (p. 62); Thomas Worthington was not Ohio's 
first governor, nor does he seem to have had a middle name (p. 63); Adena, 
Worthington’s home, was built in 1806-7, and there is evidence that Latrobe 
drew plans for the house (p. 63); the measurements and description of 
Adena: are not correct (p. 63); the National Road ended at Vandalia, 
not St. Louis (p. 100), and the Society of the Separatists of Zoar was 
founded in order to set up a program for paying for the land purchase not 
to care for the old and needy (p.155). The reviewer has not attempted to 
check details on the history of the states other than Ohio. On the whole these 
errors are relatively insignificant, but they do mar the book. 

For Ohioans it may be of interest to note that of 200 pictures of houses 
on the plates in this volume 80 are of Ohio homes. The book is beautifully 
printed and the plates are excellent. 

JAMEs H. RoDABAUGH 
Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society 
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Journals of the General Assembly of Indiana Territory, 1805-1815. Edited 
by Gayle Thornbrough and Dorothy Riker, with an introduction by John 
D. Barnhart. (Indiana Historical Collections, XXXII. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Historical Bureau, 1950. ix+-1106p., appendices and index. $6.00.) 


In 1950 the state of Indiana celebrated the sesquicentennial of the found- 
ing of Indiana Territory in 1800. Such an occasion calls for special efforts, 
not only speech-making, parades, exhibits, and other forms of publicity and 
celebration, but also contributions of a more lasting nature. From the stand- 
point of scholarship it is befitting that the Indiana Historical Bureau should 
make generally available important documentary materials concerning the 
territorial days of the state. The tasks of scholars and other interested persons 
are manifestly eased by such publications. While the labor of adequate and 
competent editing is seldom recognized and given its due credit anyone who 
has done serious historical research will recognize immediately its value and 
indispensability. The content, manner of presentation, and importance of 
the source materials here “Offered in Observance of the Indiana Territory 
Sesquicentennial, 1800-1950” speak well of the work of the Bureau. 

In the 1787 ordinance establishing the government of the ‘Territory of 
the United States northwest of the River Ohio” provision was made for suc- 
cessive steps of development leading to the formation of ‘‘not less than three 
nor more than five States.” As had been envisioned by its drafters sufficient 
settlement and sentiment warranted advancement of the eastern part of the 
territory about a dozen years later. In 1800 a division was made in the 
Northwest Territory with its western portion becoming Indiana Territory. 
There was to be established in the newly created territory “a Government 
in all respects similar to that provided by the ordinance [of 1787}.” 

By 1805 Indiana Territory had grown and developed to the point where 
it was ready for the semirepresentative stage of territorial government. That 
meant there would now be a bicameral general assembly composed of a 
legislative council and a house of representatives. The present volume is 
composed primarily of the journals of the general assembly of the territory 
as copied from the original manuscripts. Of the house journals, those for 
1806, 1807, and 1810 have not been located. Except for the 1813-14 session, 
the council’s journals have not been found. The council journal for 1808 was 
printed, however, in the Vincennes (Indiana) Western Sun and has been 
reprinted from its files. In the absence of journals for the sessions as noted 
above, the editors have included pertinent available documents that indicate 
the principal transactions of the assembly. 
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With the papers of the territorial governors (Messages and Letters of 
William Henry Harrison [which contain in addition the papers of John 
Gibson, acting governor, 1812-13, and Thomas Posey, governor, 1813-16}, 
VII and IX of the Indiana Historical Collections), their official records 
(Executive Journal of Indiana Territory, 1800-1816, III, No. 3, of the Pub- 
lications of the Indiana Historical Society), the territorial laws (The Laws of 
Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, of the Indiana Historical Collections Reprints 
series; and The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809-1816, XX of the Indiana 
Historical Collections), and the present volume a rather complete story of 
territorial Indiana is made readily available to interested scholars and re- 
searchers. 

John D. Barnhart’s introduction, “The Democratization of the Northwest 
Ordinance,” gives further publicity to his thesis that “the frontiersmen .. . 
{assumed} the burden of self-government more rapidly and with fewer re- 
strictions than the authors of the Ordinance had anticipated.” Professor 
Barnhart’s essay highlights the territorial legislative history. 

A most valuable contribution to this work by the editors are the biographi- 
cal sketches of the members of the territorial legislature. Among them are 
found such one-time Ohioans as James Scott, friend of Thomas Worthington, 
pioneer séttler along the Scioto, and Adams County judge; Benjamin Cham- 
bers, relative and helper of Israel Ludlow and resident of Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati; John Paul, businessman, member of the Ohio constitutional con- 
vention, and proprietor of Xenia; William Hendricks, Cincinnati lawyer; 
Ezra Ferris, Baptist preacher and schoolteacher in Lebanon; and James Dill, 
veteran of the Anthony Wayne campaign, Cincinnati businessman, and law 
partner in offices of the St. Clair family. These forty-odd sketches represent 
a prodigious amount of culling and collecting of information that is generally 
obscure and unavailable. As other collections are uncovered and made avail- 
able to researchers (e.g., the William Polke papers recently deposited in the 
manuscripts division of the Indiana University Library), some of these 
sketches can be enlarged. Substantially, however, they are presently of a 
definitive nature. 

The value of the Journals of the General Assembly of Indiana Territory 
has been considerably enhanced by the editorial contributions of Miss Gayle 
Thornbrough and Miss Dorothy Riker and the introductory essay of Pro- 
fessor Barnhart. 


DwiGcHT L. SMITH 
Ohio State University 
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The Valley of the Lower Thames, 1640-1850. By Fred Coyne Hamil. 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1951. xi+390p., illustrations and 
maps. $5.00.) 


This is an intensive study in the local history of the Lower Thames, or 
more specifically, of the present County of Kent, a geographical protuberance 
of the province of Ontario opposite the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair, 
and economically, a part of the Lake Erie region. Kent today is a rich 
agricultural section. The river, once a highroad of travel and commerce 
and a unifying force, lost much of its importance with the coming of the 
railroad in the 1850's. . 

Beginning with the earliest explorations and the story of the Indians, 
the author treats the several waves of settlement that mark the development 
of the valley—French Canadians centered around the great marshes, American 
Loyalists who came after the Revolution, Moravians eager to Christianize the 
natives, Scotch-Highlanders at Baldoon, British and American immigrants, 
and Negroes who came via the Underground Railroad. The main events 
in the history of this area to 1850 are presented in minute detail, in- 
cluding the system of land grants and the troublesome crown and clergy 
reserves; the economic development of the region, crops, crafts, and in- 
dustry; shipping, stagecoaches, inns, and roads; public health and early 
medical practice; the rise of Chatham as “an emporium of the West”; 
churches, revivals, and missionaries; Indian Wars and the War of 1812; 
political unrest which led to local self-government and attacks on the 
special privileges of the “Family Compact” in Upper Canada; the Rebellion 
of 1837 and its aftermath of border violence; and the eventual achievement 
of self-government. Ohioans will find especially interesting those sections 
which refer to such prominent individuals as David Zeisberger, Duncan 
McArthur, and William Henry Harrison, and to Wayne’s advance down 
the Maumee, General Hull’s inept and ill-fated campaign around Detroit, 
the attack on Fort Meigs in which militia from Kent took part, and the 
border disturbances of the late 1830's in which people from northern Ohio 
and the large lake ports were involved. 

The author was trained in the universities of Canada and the United 
States and is a native of the region of which he writes so well. At present 
he is a member of the department of history of Wayne University. His 
book is a model of what can be done with local history as a means to 4 
better understanding of events that have national and international sig- 
nificance. It is based on prodigious and patient research in a mass of 
original and secondary sources, and is carefully documented and in- 
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terestingly written. The index is excellent, and maps and plates valuable. 
The volume meets the highest standards of historical craftsmanship. 

CaRL WITTKE 

Western Reserve University 





Federal Records of World War II. Vol. 1, Civilian Agencies; Vol. Ul, 
Military Agencies. (National Archives Publication No. 51-7. Washington, 
D. C., Government Printing Office, 1951. 1073, 1061p. Paper, $2.50 ea.) 


Over two thousand pages is a lot of writing just to describe in general 
terms the records of one government in one war. But then it is a big govern- 
ment, and it was indeed a big war. In fact it has been estimated that the 
federal government accumulated over ten million cubic feet of records during 
World War II, enough to fill a continuous line of four-drawer file cabinets 
reaching all the way from the nation’s capital to Chicago. In view of the 
neglect and indifference accorded the records of the federal government in 
World War I and of the long drawn-out process of putting those that were 
preserved in order, the control over the records of World War II indicated 
by the publication of this Guide less than six years after the conflict ended 
is a tribute to the staff of the National Archives and the records staffs of 
the numerous government agencies whose records are described therein. 

The Guide is intended to be general only, ‘‘so that persons wishing to find 
information on particular subjects will be able to determine which, among 
many, are the groups of records most likely to contain the information they 
desire.” More detailed finding media are, in most cases, available in the Na- 
tional Archives or in the respective agencies having custody of the records 
in question. (Not all records described have been transferred to the National 
Archives.) The period covered is generally from the beginning of war in 
Europe in 1939 to the completion of demobilization following the surrender 
of Japan in 1945. 

Volume I, Civilian Agencies, covers the records of such regularly con- 
stituted civilian departments and branches of the federal government as 
congress, the federal courts, and the various executive departments (except- 
ing War and Navy), in so far as their functions embraced matters relating 
to national defense. It also covers the records of the numerous emergency 
Civilian agencies, such as the War Resources Board, Selective Service, the 
Office of Production Management, the Office of Price Administration, and 
over forty-five other civilian agencies created specifically in response to the 
war needs of the country. 
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Volume II, Military Agencies, covers the records of the War Department 
and the Army; the Navy; the various interallied and interservice military 
agencies such as the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the Office of Strategic Services; and the records of the various theaters of 
operation including the American, European, Mediterranean, African, Mid- 
dle East, China-Burma-India, and Pacific. 

For the purpose of description, arrangement in the Guide is by major de- 
partment or branch of the federal government; related agencies or other 
governmental units are described thereunder. This is a welcome departure 
from the procedure usually followed in National Archives guides, namely 
the “Record Group” arrangement reflecting the relative order of accession 
rather than any logical relationship existing among the various bodies of 
records accessioned. 

The descriptions of the records of each separate governmental unit are in 
two main parts: (1) a brief history of the unit itself and a description of its 
functions, particularly as they relate to the war effort; and (2) a descrip- 
tion of each specific series of records created by that unit, including such 
details as their nature (whether correspondence, reports, minute books, etc.), 
how arranged, approximate volume in cubic feet, name of the agency cur- 
rently (summer, 1949) having custody of the records, and mention of such 
additional sources of information concerning the unit or its records as are 
available from books or other library materials. 

A most useful feature of the Guide is the comprehensive index to both 
volumes appearing at the end of Volume II. That index covers not only the 
various designations by which the branches and departments of the Govern- 
ment whose records are described are known, but also the names of in- 
dividuals mentioned in the descriptions. It also covers the numerous subjects 
on which those records contain information. Under “Rubber” and the various 
subheads thereunder, for example, are over one hundred entries as well as a 
cross reference to “Tires and Tubes.” This is the kind of indexing that 
makes a guide of real value to the user. 

James N. YOUNG 
Library & Archives 
The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company 
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Columbus, steamboat, Oren Wiley took pas- 
sage on, 181. 

Columbus Gazette, 
1859, 34-35; ignor 
bates, 38. 

Columbus Medical College, founded, 364. 

Comegys, Cornelius G., teacher of physi- 
ology at Cincinnati, 357, 358 

Comets, theories concerning, 3-4, 7-9. 

Comly, James M., head of Young Men’s 
Republican Club, 41, 43. 

Commercial travelers, place in American so- 
cial history, 129-130. 

Confederate Leaders in the New South, by 
Hesseltine, rev., 215-217.‘ 

Congo, O., we of name, 278. 

Conklin, W. =. of physiology, 
Starling Mediz liege, 363. 

Conneaut, O., origin of name, 280. 

Conservation of natural resources in Ohio, 
recent publications on, 399-401. 


a Dirty Sweep: 


sition in 
uglas de- 


litical 
Lincoln- 
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Copper, mining of, prehistoric, in Lake Su- 
perior region, 82; use of, by mound build- 
ers, 88, 89. 

Corsets, see Foundation garments. 

Corsica, O., origin of name, 278. 

Corwin, Thomas, 43, 45, 46; fame as stump 
speaker, 29; political enemy of Gov. Chase, 
29 


Coshocton, O., origin of mame, 280. 

“The Coun Store in American Social His- 
tory,’’ by Thomas D. Clark, 126-144. 

Cox, George B., 19n; supported M. A. 
Hanna, 11, 16; opposed M. T. Herrick, 
17; supported Charles Dick for senator, 18. 

Cox, Samuel S., 44-45; argument with J. R. 
Giddings, 44n-45n; headed committee 
escorting Douglas in Columbus, 47. 

Coyle, William, “A Classification of Ohio 
Place-Names,’’ 273-282. 

Crackers, in country store trade, 140. 

Craven, Wesley F., joint ed., The Army Air 
Forces in World War Il, Vol. IV, The Pa- 
cific—Guadalcanal to Saipan, August 1942 
to July 1944, rey., 100-101. 

Crawford, Thomas, Cincinnati sculptor, 74. 

Crestline, O., excursion from, to Lincoln 
rally in Columbus, 42; origin of name, 


279. 

Crew, Mildred, ‘‘J. J. Ampére’s Journey 
Through Ohio: A Translation from His 
Promenade en Amérique,’’ 64-89. 

Crile, George Washington, professor of 
physiology, Wooster University, medical 
college, 361. 

Crooked Creek, origin of name, 279. 

Cummings, John D., 251, 251n. 

Cupping horn, Indian, illustrated, opposite 
344 


Curran, Robert, teacher of physiology, Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine and Surgery, 


358. 

Cushing Laboratory of Experimental Medi- 
cine, see H. K. Cushing Laboratory of 
Experimental Medicine. 

Cuyahoga, place name, origin of, 280. 

Cynthiana, O., origin of name, 282. 


DALE, EDGAR, book rey., 208-209. 
Dale, U. S. S., L. A. Wolfley in command 
of medical department of, 169-170. 
Damascus, O., origin of name, 278. 
Danville, O., origin of name, 282. 
Davenport, Ia., C. Wild in, 111, 124; 
views of, by Wild, between 116 and 117, 
122, 123, 124. 
Davenport Public Museum, 
. Wild, 122, 125n. 
Davey, R. B., professor of physiolo 
cinnati College of Medicine and 


358. 

Davis, Alva L., 
Settlement Patterns 
Region,’’ 48-56. : 

Davis, David, 251; supported Lincoln, 36n, 
37; biographical note, 251n. 

Davis, Edwin Hamilton, 76, 88, 252; J. J. 
Ampére visited with, 66; relic collection 
examined by Ampére, 79, 85, 87, 89; pre- 
pared map of mound areas, 80; biographi- 
cal note, 252n. 

Davis, N. C., book rey., 98-100, 

Dawson, John, professor of physiology, 
Starling Medical College, 363. 

Dawson, W. W., professor of physiology, 

Medical College of Ohio, 357-358. 


owns work of 


» Cin- 
urgery, 


“Dialect Distribution and 
in the Great Lakes 


Dayton, O., Oren Wiley in, 175, 183n, 196; 
weather in the 1840’s in, 197, 198n; origin 
of name, 275. 

Dean, Sam, captain, Buckeye State, 286. 

Deas, Charles, 117. 

Debating societies, Kenyon College, 240, 
241; Atheneum, Steubenville, 252. 

Decatur, U. S. S., L. A. Wolfley on duty 
on, 171-174, 

Deerfield, O., origin of name, 277. 
““‘Development of the Teaching of Physi- 
ology in Ohio,’’ by C. I. Reed, 355-368. 
Devil’s Bake Oven, view of, published, 119. 

Defiance, O., origin of name, 279. 

Delamater, John J., professor of physiology, 
Western Reserve College, 360. 

Delaware, S., L. A. Wolfley assigned 
to, 161-165. 

Delaware Co., O., origin of name, 276. 

Delaware Indians, see Lenni Lenape Indians. 

Deihi, O., origin of name, 278. 

Democracy, local history as the foundation 
of our faith in, 224-232. 

Democratic party and Democrats, in Ohio 
campaign of 1859, 28, 43. 

ee. George, Kenyon College professor, 
248n. 

Dennison, William, campaign for governor 
in 1859, 28, 32, 35; Ohio names com- 
memorate, 275. 

Densmore, Frances, studies of Chippew2 and 
Menominee Indians cited and quoted, 333, 
334, 336, 337, 339-353. 

Dental treatment, among Eastern Forest In- 
dians, 351-352. 

De Smet’s Voyages aux Montagnes Rocheux, 
contained variant of Wild’s view of St. 
Louis, 117n. 

Detroit, Mich., J. J. Ampére in, 69; Oren 
Wiley visited, 175. 

“Dialect Distribution and Settlement Pat- 
terns in the Great Lakes Region,’’ by 
Alva L. Davis, 48-56. 

Diaries, letters, and memoirs: ‘‘The Jour- 
nal of a Vermont Man in Ohio, 1836- 
1842,’’ 175-199; ‘“‘Benjamin C. Howard 
and the ‘Toledo War’: Some Letters of a 
Federal Commissioner,’’ 297-307; Ohioans, 
recent publications of, 392-393. 

Dick, Charles, and Hanna, 16, 17; election 
to senate, 1904, 18; political defeat, 19. 
Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French 
Rivalry Along the Obio and Northwest 
am, 1748-1763, by Jacobs, rev., 106- 

08. 


Diseases, prevalent in Cleveland in 1830's, 
_ among Indians of Eastern Forest, 335- 
33 


A Documentary Survey of the French Revo- 
lution, by Stewart, rev., 428-429, 

Dodd, Verne, 366. 

Donovan, T. W., professor of the institutes 
of medicine, Willoughby University, 360. 

Dorcas Institute, Cincinnati, A. J. Bucher 
principal of, 27. 

Doring, Karl H., Methodist missionary to 
Germany, 22n, 23, 25. 

Douglas, Stephen A., 42; in campaign of 
1859 in Ohio, 28, 29; Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 32; vivid personality, 39. 

Douglass, Almira, see Dyer, Almira Doug- 


las. 
oe. Randolph C., Lake Port, rev., 427- 


Drake, Daniel, and the teaching of physi- 
ology in Ohio, 356-357. 
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Dravo Corporation, Neville Island, Pa., 287. 

Dress Goods, see Piece goods. 

Drew Seminary, influenced by seminary at 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 26. 

Drugs, in country store trade, 138. 

Drummers, see Commercial travelers. 

Dubuque, Ia., views of, by J. C. 
123, 124. 

Dun and Bradstreet, listed country merch- 
ants, 144, 

Durant, E. P., Sr., assistant in physiology, 
Ohio State University, 366, 367 

Dyer, Almira Douglass, 237, 247n, 253. 

Dyer, Heman, and E. M. Stanton, 236, 237, 
237n, 238, 239, 244n, 247, 247n, 253. 


Wild, 


E. & N. PORTER SHIPYARD, Buckeye 
State built at, 285. 

Eaton, O., origin of mame, 274. 

Eckel, Herman, and the Cincinnati 
War,’ 380. 

Eckstein, Gustav, professor of physiology, 
University of Cincinnati, 359 

Edman, Raymond, Finney Lives On, 
416-417. 

Education: ‘‘Frankfurt-am-Main and _ Bald- 
win-Wallace College,’’ by F. A. Norwood, 
20-27; for democracy, 225-226; in Ohio, 
recent publications on, 393-394. 

Edwards, J. Clifton, laboratory assistant, 
Ohio State University, department of 
physiology, 366, 367. 

“Edwin M. Stanton at Kenyon,”’ by Wyman 
W. Parker, 233-256. 

Eichberg, Joseph, professor of physiology, 
Miami Medical College, 359; chair of 
physiology, University of Cincinnati, col- 
lege of medicine, named for, 359. 

““An 1850 Preview of ‘Worlds in Colli- 
sion,’ by Carl Wittke, 278. 

Elba, O., origin of name, 278. 

Elizabethtown, O., origin of name, 282. 

Emma Grabam, river steamer, 288. 

Enon, O., origin of name, 278. 

Ensinger, Jacob, Ironton, O., part owner, 
second Buckeye State, 288. 

Enterprise, U. S. S., L. A. Wolfley assigned 
to, 169 

Erie Co., O., origin of name, 276. 

Espy, [J. M.?], Columbus, O., 248. 

Euclid, O., origin of name, 276. 

Ewing, Thomas, political enemy of Gov. 
Chase, 29; aided A. Wolfley, 158; 
biographical note, 158n, 


“Bible 


rev., 


FAIRFIELD CO., O., origin of name, 279. 

Falls of St. Anthony, view of, by J. C. 
Wild, 122-123, 124. 

Federal’ Records of World War Il. Vol. I, 
Civilian Agencies; Vol. Il, Military Agen- 
cies, rev., 434-435. 

Fee, William, town named for, 282. 

Felicity, O., origin of name, 282. 

Ferguson, John C., professor of physiology, 
Western Reserve ‘College, 361. 

Fiction, historical, Ohio, recent publications, 


395. 

Filson, C. P., Steubenville painter, 255. 

Findlay, O., origin of name, 274. 

Finney Lives On, by Edman, rey., 416-417. 

Fischer, Friedrich, trustee, German Wallace 
College, 24. 

Fischer, Martin H., => career as teacher 
of physiology, 359, 360. 

Fishes, Ohio, recent publications on, 401. 
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Fisk, William L., book rev., 209-211. 

Fitzgerald, G. H., taught physiology at Ohio 
Wesleyan medical college, 361. 

Fly, O., —_ of name, 281. 

Folklore, O| io, recent publication on, 394, 

Foraker, Joseph B., M. A. Hanna at odds 
with, 10; and appointment of Hanna as 
senator, 11; and appointment of John Sher- 
man’s successor in the senate, 12; M 
Herrick sought support of, 17; supported 
Charles Dick for U. S. Senate, 1904, 18; 
political defeat, 19. 

Forchheimer, Frederick, professor of physi- 
ology, Medical College of Ohio, 358. 

Forests, Ohio Valley, 84; Allegheny Moun- 
tains, 85. 

Forsyth, John, and the Toledo War, 297, 
300, 301, 302, 303, 306. 

See) A view of, by J. C. Wild, 
124. 

Fort Chartres, Ill., view of, published, 119. 

Fort Recovery, O., origin of name, 279. 

Fort Snelling, Minn., 117; views of, by J. 
C. Wild, 122-123, 124. 

Forty Years of It, by Brand Whitlock, 146. 

Foundation garments, in country store trade, 
131-132. 

‘*Frankfurt-am-Main and Baldwin-Wallace 
College,’’ by F. A. Norwood, 20-27. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Ohio townships named 
for, 274. 

Frazer, Abner A., proposed purchasing 
Catholic school property, 376. 

Free Presbyterian, and temperance reform, 
294, 294n. 

Free Presbyterian Church, and temperance re- 
form, 294. 

Freedom, Pa., second Buckeye State con- 


structed at, 288. 

Freeman’s Journal (New York), 
“Bible War,’’ 378. 

French, in Cleveland in 1836, 181. 

A Friendly Mission: Jobn Candler’s Letters 
from America, 1853-1854, ed. by Thorn- 


brough rey., 422-423. 
Fruit, in country store trade, 139. - 


on the 


GAD, JOHANNES WILHELM, professor 
of physiology, Western Reserve College, 
362. 


Gale, Zona, work of, compared with Brand 
Whitlock’s, 152-153. 

Galena, Ill., views of, by J. C. Wild, 123, 
124, 125. 

Galion, O., Methodist 
started in, 22 

Gallipolis, O., origin of name, 280. 

Galloway, Samuel, pushed Lincoln for 
president in 1860, 33; and Lincoln, 35, 37, 
47. 

Gambier, O., E. M. Stanton at, 234, 235. 

Gambier Observer, quoted, 237. 

Ganges, O., origin of name, 278. 

Garfield Heights, O., origin of name, 275. 

Gates Mills, O., origin of name, 275. 

Gekelemukpechiink (Newcomerstown), O., 
44 


Ohio, 


German church 


recent 


344, 

Genealogy, 
394, 

General Charles Lee, 
by Alden, rev., 417-420. 

General Porter, steamboat, Oren Wiley took 
Passage on, 180 

Geneva, O., origin of name, 277. 

Geographic names, see Place names. 


publications on, 


Traitor or Patriot? 
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Geology, Ohio, 
401-402. 

German Wallace College, see Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College. 

Germans, immigration to America, 
characteristics, in United States 
83. 

Germany, Methodism in, 22-23. 

Giddings, Joshua R., 45, 46; and Thomas 
Corwin, 30, 43; and Negro suffrage, 43, 
44; argument with S. S. Cox, 44n-45n. 

Gilliam, David Todd, professor of physi- 
ology, Starling Medical College, 363, 364. 

Gilmor, Charles Smith, 298, 299, 300, 301, 
305, 306n, 307. 

Gilmor, Jane Grant, 298. 

Girard College, lithograph of, 113. 

Goldberg, Harvey, book rev., 420-422. 

Goodenow, John Milton, 251, 251n. 

Gorrell, Donald = “Presbyterians in the 
Ohio Temperance Movement of the 1850’s,”’ 
292-296. 

Goshen, O., origin of name, 278. 

Graf, LeRoy P., ed., ‘‘The Journal 
Vermont Man in Ohio, 1836-1842,’ 
199. 

Grand River ama and temperance re- 
form, 293, 

Grand Tower, view of, published, 119. 

Gray, Capt. Richard =. 290. 

Great Lakes Region, dialect distribution in, 
50, 51-56. 

Great Republic, Mississippi steamer, 285. 

Great Western, steamboat, 195, 195n. 

Greenough, Horatio, Cincinnati sculptor, 74, 


recent publications on, 


20-21; 
(1851), 


of a 
175- 


Greenwich, O., origin of mame, 277. 

Greiner, John, aloofness toward Lincoln’s 
visit to Columbus, 34-35. 

Gross, Samuel D., professor of physiology, 
Cincinnati College, 356. 

Gutman, O., origin of name, 275. 


H. K. CUSHING LABORATORY of Experi- 
mental Medicine, G. N. Stewart director 
of, 363. 

Hagans, Judge Marcellus B., and the Cin- 
cinnati ‘“‘Bible Case,’’ 381, 385n. 

Hall, James, Sketches of the West, cited by 

J. Ampére, 70. 

Halstead, Murat, and the Cincinnati ‘Bible 
War,’ 374. 

Hambleton, B. F., taught physiology at Ohio 
Wesleyan medical college, 362. 

Hanna, Marcus A., and Theodore E. Burton, 
10-19; and Kenyon College, 255. 

i eh? Average, by Brand Whitlock, 
1 

Harlow, Alvin F., The Serene Cincinnatians, 
rev., 425-427. 

Harmar, O., origin of mame, 274; boats 
built at, 284, 290. 

Harper's Magazine, published Douglas’ es- 
say on popular sovereignty, 32, 33. 

Harper’s Weekly, published Thomas Nast’s 
cartoons, 378. 

Harris, Cyril, Street of Knives, rey., 98-100. 

Harrison, William Henry, Ohio names com- 
memorate, 275. 

Harrison, O., origin of name, 274. 

Harrison Co., O., E. M. Stanton prosecut- 
ing attorney for, 243. 

Hartman, Frank A., head, department of 
ee: S 3 State University, 367. 
Hartman, Dr. -» advertising genius, 138. 
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Hasenpflug, Anton, trustee, German Wallace 
College, 24 

Hasenpflug, Mary, instructor at 
Wallace College, 24 

Hat pins, in country store trade, 132. 

Hats, women’s, in country store trade, 132. 

Havana, O., origin of name, 278. 

Haven, Abel, 182n, 183n, 194, 195. 

Haven, Otis, partner of Oren Wiley, 
182n, 183, 194, 195, 196. 

Haven & Wiley, Dayton, O., partnership, 
194, 196. 

Haven, O. and A., and Company, Ohio City 
firm, 183n, 192, 194. 

Haven in the Woods: The Story of the Finns 
in Wisconsin, by Kolehmainen and Hill, 
rey., 329-330. 

Hawes, Richard S., owns painting by J. C. 
Wild, 112. 

Haydenville, O., origin of name, 276. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., letter to A. P. Rus- 
sell, quoted 30n-31n; and caution to Lin- 
coln, 47 

Hayesville, O., origin of name, 276. 

Hazard, J. H., professor of physiology, Cin- 
oo College of Medicine and Surgery, 


Held, Edward Thornton, The Stark County 
Story. Vol. Il, The McKinley Era of 
Stark County, 1875-1901, rey., 219-220. 

Hearst, William Randolph, Standard Oil let- 
ters, —— to Foraker’s defeat, 19. 

Hebron, O., — 2 of name, 278. 

Heckewelder, J E., History, Manners, 
and Customs of 4 Indian Nations Who 
Once Inhabited Pennsylvania and _ the 
Neighboring States, cited and quoted, 81, 
333, 334, 335, yg 337, 338, 339, 342-344, 
345, 352, 353, 354. 

Helena, O., origin of name, 278. 

Helfman, Harold M., ‘‘The ‘Cincinnati ‘Bible 
War,’ 1869-1870,” 369-386; book revs., 


422-425. 
by Brand Whitlock, 


Her Infinite Variety, 
146; appraised, 147. 

Herbs, medicinal, see Plants, medicinal. 

Herrick, Myron T., 11; and E. Burton, 
14-15; campaign for povesnee in 1903, 17; 
supported Charles Dick for U. S. Senate, 
18; political age | 19. 

Hesseltine, William B., Confederate Leaders 
in the New South, rev., 215-217. 

Hibberd, James T., » professor of of physiology, 
Medical College of Ohio, 3 

Hicksville, O., origin of Bing 276. 

Hill, George W., and John I. Kolehmainen, 
Haven in the Woods: The Story of the 
Finns in Wisconsin, rev., 329-330. 

Himes, Isaac Newton, professor of physi- 
ology, Western Reserve College, 360-361. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
owns paintings by J. C. Wild, 111-112. 

“*Historical News,’’ 90-96, 200-207, 312-323, 
407-413. 

“‘Historical Societies,’’ news notes on, 90- 
95, 200-207, 312-321, 407-412 

ye Society of Pennsylvania, 
works of J. C. wild, 1lln, 113. 

History and historians: ‘“‘The Public and the 
Writing of History,’’ by Savoie Lottin- 
ville, 57-63; ‘‘Local History—Foundations 
of Our Faith in Democracy,’’ by S. K. 
Stevens, 221-232; teaching of, 227. 

History of the Girtys, by Butterfield, rev. 
217-218. 


German 


182, 


owns 
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Hitchcock, Fred, trained in physiology un- 
der R. G. Hoskins, 367 

Magee. Judge Sg oD and the Cincinnati 

Bible War,’’ 382, 384. 

Hocking, place name, origin of, 280. 

Hoey, William A., Kenyon College student, 
247, 247n. 

Holmes, David, 290; superintended construc- 
tion of the Buckeye State, 285. 

Holt, O. P., professor of physiology, Miami 
Medical College, 359. 

— schools, neglect of physiology 
in, 3 

Honshell, Capt. Wash, Catlettsburg, Ky., part 
owner, second Buckeye State, 288, 

Hooven, O., origin of name, 276. 

Hoskins, Arthur C., owns variant of Wild’s 
Selma print, 116n. 

Hoskins, Roy G., professor of physiology, 
Ohio State University, 366, 367. 

Hotels, rural, 130. 

Howard, Benjamin C., letters of, relating to 
work as federal commissioner in the Ohio- 
Michigan boundary dispute, 297-307. 

— Dr. [Horton], Columbus, O., 248n, 
249. 

Howells, William Dean, and Lincoln’s visit 
to Ohio in 1859, 34, 35; work of, com- 
pared with Brand Whitlock’s, 153. 

Hoyt, William D., Jr., ‘“‘Benjamin C. How- 
ard and the ‘Toledo War’: Some Letters 
of a Federal Commissioner,’’ 297-307. 

Hubbard, O., origin of name, 275. 
udson, O., origin of name, 275. 

Hunt, Mabel Leigh, Better Known as Jobnny 
Appleseed, rev., 97-98. 

Huron, O., 190; in 1830's, described, 190n; 
Great Western built at, 195n. 

Huron Co., O., origin of name, 276. 


IBERIA, O., origin of name, 278. 

Ibex, gunboat, renamed Obio Valley, 284. 

Illinois, speech patterns in, study of, 48n, 

Illinois Town (East St. 
of, published, 119. 

Illustrations: map of dialect areas in the 
Great Lakes Region, 52; Cincinnati, pub- 
lic landing, c. 1835, between 116 and 117; 
“Cincinnati about 1833,’’ between 116 
and 117; St. Louis, Mo., First Presbyterian 
Church, between 116 and 117; St. Louis 
Medical College, c. 1841, between 116 and 
117; Cairo, Ill., c. 1841, between 116 and 
117; facsimile, title page, J. C. Wild’s 
Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated, be- 
tween 116 and 117; St. Louis, 1839, be- 
tween 116 and 117; Chouteau’s Pond, St. 
Louis, between 116 and 117; State House, 
Philadelphia, between 116 and 117; Indian 
medical and surgical supplies, opposite 344, 

Independence, O., origin of name, 279. 

“=> & speech patterns in, study of, 48n, 
9-50, 

Indians pt Indian Wars, in Ohio, recent 
ublications on, 395. 

Infant mortality, among Eastern Forest In- 
dians, 336. 

Insanity, Indians’ attitude toward, 354. 

Insects, Ohio, recent publications on, 403. 

Invertebrates, Ohio, recent publications on, 


402-403. 
Irish, in Cleveland in 1836, 181. 
Irvin, Eleanor Ann, see Wolfley, Eleanor 


Louis), Mo., view 
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Irvin, William W., identified, 158, 158n. 
a —s & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 194. 
ham, Asa Brainard, professor of physiology, 
“ee College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 358, 360 
Ithaca, O., origin of name, 278. 


“J. C. WILD, Western Painter and Litho- 
gtapher,’’ by John F. McDermott, 111-125. 

J. Hardin & Son, by Brand Whitlock, 149; 
review and appraisal of, 151-154. 

“J. J. Ampére’s Journey "Through Ohio: A 
Translation from His Promenade en Améri- 
que,’’ by Mildred Crew, 64-89. 

Jackson, Wayne County, O., 195. 

Jacobs, Wilbur R., Diplomacy and Indian 
Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry Along the 
Ohio and Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763, 
rev., 106-108. 

Jacoby, tei S., Methodist missionary 
to Germany, 22, 22n, 25. 

James Madison, steamboat, 195n. 

James Rees & Sons Company, Pittsburgh 
 amee completed second Buckeye State, 


288. 
— Medical College, Daniel Drake at, 
35 


Jerusalem, O., origin of mame, 278. 

Jewett, G. F., professor of physiology, Co- 
lumbus Medical College, 364. 

Johnson, Richard M., 
Tecumseh, 191; 
191n. 

Johnson, Tom L., disliked by Hanna and 
Burton, 13. 

Johnston, Capt. T. T., Ironton, O., part 
owner, second Buckeye State, 288. 

Jones, A. F., and temperance at Miami Uni- 
versity, 296. 

Jones, George, professor of physiology, 
Willoughby University, 360. 

Jones, Howard, professor 7 physiology, Co- 
lumbus Medical College, 

Jones, Sam, friend of Poste, 145. 

Jones, ilbur Devereux, ‘‘Marcus A. 
Hanna and Theodore E. Burton,’* 10-19. 

“The Journal of a Vermont Man in Ohio, 
1836-1842,’’ edited by LeRoy P. Graf, 
175-199. 

Journals of the General Assembl a Indiana 
Territory, 1805-1815, ed. by ornbrough 
and Riker, rev., 432-433. 

Judkin, William, professor of physiology, 
Cincinnati College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 358. 

Jugglers, see Physicians, Indian. 

Jungmann, Mrs. John George, 345. 


KALIDA, O., origin of name, 279. 

Kangaroo, towboat, 288. 

Kaskaskia, Ill., view of, published, 119. 

Katie Stockdale, river steamer, 288. 

Kehoe, Robert A., professor of physiology, 
University of Cincinnati, 359. 

Kelley’s Island, and the “Bible War,’’ 382. 

Kendal, O., origin of name, 277. 

Kendrick, John, Kenyon College professor, 
244n, 248n, 253. 

Kent, O., origin of name, 276. 

Kenyon College, E. M. Stanton at, 
256; library, owns book 
H. Davis, 252n. 

Kerr, Wash H., Portsmouth, O., part owner, 
second Buckeye State, 288. 


led battle against 
elected vice president, 


233- 
inscribed by E. 
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Kershner, Frederick D., Jr., book rev., 425- 


ave 
Key’s Hill, O., mame changed, 282. 

Keyt, Alonzo Thrasher, joint author, poly- 
graph on peripheral circulation, 358. 
Killbuck, O., origin of mame, 276. 
King, Rufus, and the Cincinnati ‘‘Bible 

War,”’ 379, 382. 
Kinsman, O., origin of seme, 275. 
Kirby, Moses H., 250, 
Knives, obsidian, used “y ‘mound buiiders, 
89; pocket, in country store trade, 136. 
Know-Nothingism, anti-Catholicism in Cin- 
cinnati Bible War compared to, 373-374. 
Knox College, owns variant of J. C. Wild’s 
view of St. Louis, 117n. 

Knox Co., O., origin of mame, 275. 

Knox —— Harmar, O., 284, 291; Obio 
No. 2 and No. 3 built at, 290. 

Kolehmainen, John I., and George W. Hill, 
Haven in the Woods: The Story of the 
Finns in Wisconsin, rev., 329-330. 

Kraft, Jchann, trustee, German Wallace Col- 
lege, 24. 

Kramer, Howard D., book rey., 100-101; 
*“‘An Ohio Doctor in the Early Navy,’’ 155- 
174, 

Kurath, Hans, director, Linguistic Atlas, 48, 
51. 


LABOR, IN OHIO, recent publications on, 
395. 


Ladies Repository Cinsione, published 
view of St. Louis by J. Wild, 121. 
Lafayette, by Brand Whitlock praised by 
Allan Nevins, 146. 

Lafayette, O., origin of mame, 274. 

Lagonda Creek, name changed, 281. 

Lake Port, by Downes, rev., 427-428. 

Lake Superior, ancient copper mines near, 
82 


Lakewood, O., origin of name, 279. 

Lamb, Frank H., professor of physiology, 
Miami Medical College, 359. 

Lamson, Mary A., see Stanton, Mary A. Lam- 
son 


Lamson, William K., 243. 

Lancaster, O., origin of name, 277. 

Landacre, F. ; 

Latrobe, river packet, 290. 

The Laws of Illinois Territory, _— 1818, 
hilbrick, rev., 212-214 


edited by 

Lawson, Leonidas M., professor of physi- 
ology, Medical College of Ohio, 357. 

Lead Region, Illinois, distinctive population 
and speech area, 50, 53. 

Leavittsburg, O., origin of name, 276. 

Lebanon, O., origin of name, 278. 

Lee, Milton O., trained in physiology un- 
der Hoskins, 367. 

Lenni Lenape Indians, medical practices 
among, 333-339, 342-348, 350, 352-354. 

Leonard, Bishop William A., 255. 

Lewis, Sinclair, work of, compared with 
Brand Whitlock’s 152-153. 

Lewis Cass: The Last Jeffersonian, by Frank 
B. Woodford, rey., 327-328. 

Lewistown, O., origin of name, 276. 

Lexington, Q., origin of name, 277. 

Liebhart, Heinrich, trustee, German Wal- 
lace College, 25 

Lima, O., origin of name, 278. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Lincoln-Douglas debates, 
32. 


ae Atlas of New England, published, 


Linouistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada, plans and technique for, 48-49 

Liquor, in country store trade, 139. 

Lisbon, O., origin of name, 278. 

Literature and language: ‘‘Dialect Distribu- 
tion and Settlement Patterns in the Great 
Lakes Region,’’ by Alva L. Davis, 48-56; 
‘““A Brand from the Critics’ Fire: Or a 
Word for Whitlock,’’ 145-154; ‘““The Clean 
Conscience of a Dirty Sweep: McGuffey’s 
‘Little Chimney Sweep’ and Another,’’ 
265-272; Ohio, recent publications on, 396. 

Lithographs and lithography, J. C. Wild 
and, 111-125. 

Lithopolis, O., origin of name, 279. 

The Little Green Shutter, by Brand Whit- 
lock, appraised, 146. 

Lébenstein, Alois, professor at German Wal- 
lace College, 24-25. 

“Local History—Foundation of Our Faith in 
Democracy,’”’ by S. K. Stevens, 221-232. 
Local history, Ohio, recent publications on, 

396-397. 

Locke, John, invented electric clock, 75. 

Lockland, O., origin of name, 279. 

_— cabin campaign, celebration in Dayton 
or. 


Logan, O., origin of mame, 276, 

Londonderry, O., origin of name, 277. 

Longworth, Nicholas, patron of Hiram 
Powers, 75. , 

Lottinville, Savoie, ‘‘The Public and the 
Writing of History,’’ 57-63. 

Loudonville, O., 195. 

Louisville Medical Institute, 356-357. 

Lucas, Robert, hio names commemorate, 
275; and Ohio-Michigan boundary dis- 
pute, 299, 302, 304, 305 

Ludwig, Carl, influenced A. M. Bleile, 364. 

Lyceums, at Steubenville, 252. 

Lyman, John F., teacher of biochemistry, 
Ohio State University, 367. 


McARTHUR, DUNCAN, Ohio names com- 
memorate, 275. 

McCleary, Louise Wiley, Oren Wiley records 
in possession of, 175n. 

McClellan, George, professor of physiology, 
Miami University, 356. 

McClintock, Andrew T., 


235, 241n; Stanton 
letters addressed to, 


” 243, 246-248, 250- 


252. 

McClintock, Gilbert S., presented letters to 
Kenyon College Library, 243 

McClure, C. W., 366. 

McClure, David, diary quoted on sweating 
therapy among Delawares, 344-345. 

McCook, J. J., 255. 

McCormick, William, town named for, 282. 

McCracken, Samuel, director of the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, 168. 

McCullough, Henry, owns painting by J. C. 
Wild, 123. 

McDermott, John Francis, ‘“‘J. C. Wild, 
Western Painter and Lithographer,’ 111- 
125. 

McDill, David, opposed secret societies, 293. 

McDowell, Ephraim, 356. 

McDowell, Joseph N., adjunct professor of 
physiology, Miami University, 356. 

McElroy, James, addressed Temperance So- 
ciety at Kenyon College, 238. 

McGrane, Reginald C., rey., 211-212. 
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McGuffey, William H., Newly Revised 
Eclectic First Reader: Containing Progres- 
sive Lessons in Reading and Spelling, story 
of little chimney sweep in, 265-272. 

McIlvaine, Robert R., professor of physi- 
ology, Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgery, 358. 

Mackenzie, Colin, professor of physiology, 
Wooster University, medical college, 361. 

McKenzie, J. C., professor of physiology, 
Miami Medical College, 359. 

McKinley, William, erman appointed to 
cabinet by, 11. 

McLean, John, political enemy of Gov. 
Chase, 29; presidential aspirant, 34. 

Macleod, J. J. R., > of physiology, 
Western Reserve University, 363 

McNair, James B., Simon Cameron’s Adven- 
ture in Iron, 1837-1846, rey., 211-212. 

McPeek, Clayton M., professor of physiology, 
Ohio State University, 366, 367. 

Macedonia, O., origin of mame, 278. 

Mack, Wilhelm, trustee, German Wallace 
College, 24. 


MAD RIVER, origin of name, 279. 

Maddy, Capt. Edwin F., Gallipolis, O., mas- 
ter, Obio packet, 291. 

Madeira, O., origin of name, 276. 

Mahoning, place name, origin of, 280. 

Mahr, August C., ‘‘Materia Medica and 
Therapy Among the North American For- 
est Indians,’’ 331-354, 

Maineville, o., origin of name, 277. 

Mallow, D., trustee, German Wallace Col- 
lege, 24 

Malta, O., origin of name, 278. 

Mammals, Ohio, recent publications on, 403. 

Manhattan, O., 192, 192n. 

Manners and customs, American, described 
by J. J. Ampére, 67-69. 

Mansfield, O., origin of name, 276. 

Manypenny, George W., and political cam- 
Paign of 1859 in Ohio, 28; accused Lincoln 
of favoring Negro suffrage, 44-45, 

Maple Heights, O., origin of name, 279. 

Maps: Dialect Areas in the Great Lakes 
Region, 52. 

Marathon, O., origin of name, 278. 

March, Daniel P. +» town named for, 282. 

Marchman, Watt P., book rey. * 427-428. 

Marckwardt, Albert ¥ * supervisor, Lingu- 
istic Atlas of the North Central States, 49. 
“Marcus A. Hanna and Theodore E. Bur- 
ton,’’ by Wilbur D. Jones, 10-19. 

Marietta, O., distinctive population and 
speech area, 50, 53; boats constructed at, 
283, 289; as river port, 290-291. 

Marion, 0O., German Methodist 
Started in 22; origin of name, 274. 

‘“‘Mark Twain’s Hadleyburg,”’ by Guy A. 
Cardwell, 257-264. 

Marsh, John O., book rey., 101-103. 

Martin, John T., gave fund to seminary in 
Germany, 23. 

Martin, Newell, 362. 

Martins Ferry, O., origin of mame, 275. 

Marysville, O., origin of name, 282. 

Mason, Stevens Thomson, and the Ohio- 
Michigan boundary dispute, 303, 304; iden- 
tified, 303n. 

“Materia. Medica and Thera ry Among the 
North American Forest Indians,’’ by Au- 
gust C. Mahr, 331-354. 


church 
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Matthews, Dorance, student at Kenyon Col- 
lege, 247, 247n. 

Matthews, Judge Stanley, and the Cincinnati 
‘*Bible Case,’’ 382, 

Maumee River [former Miami River], 302, 
303 


Maxville, O., origin of name, 282. 
D., and the Cincinnati ‘‘Bible 
War,’’ 380. 


Mead, David, Yankee Eloquence in the Mid- 
dle West; the Obio Lyceum 1850-1870, 
rev., 420-422. 

Means, Jack, a. 

Means, 5. a 

Mechanics, Ma + Oren Wiley on, 198- 
199. 


Mechanicsburg, O., origin of name, 281. 

Medical College of Ohio, attended by L. A. 
Wolfley, 157; establishment and_ early 
rivals, 356-357, 360; history of physiology 
at, 356- 358. 

Medical History, Ohio: ‘‘An Ohio Doctor 
in the Early Navy,’ ’ by Howard D. Kra- 
mer, 155-174; “Development of the Teach- 
ing of Physiology in Ohio,’’ by C. I. Reed, 
355-368; recent publications on, 397- 398. 

Medicine men, see Physicians, Indian. 

Medicines and remedies, proprietary, in coun- 
try store trade, 137; use of, by Eastern 
Forest Indians, 331-332, 336, 337, 339-343, 
345, 347, 349; Indian containers for, illus- 
trated, opposite 344. 

Medill, Joseph, warned Chase against Lin- 
coln, 33; supported Lincoln, 37. 

Meigs Co. . O., origin of name, 274. 

Melle, F. H. Otto, president, seminary at 
Frankfurt- am-Main, 26. 

Men of Good Hope: A Story of Geta 
Progressives, by Aaron, rev., 41 

Menominee Indians, medical ee citi 
333, 339. 

Mercantile Library of St. Louis, owns work 

C. Wild, 120n, 122. 

Merchandising: ‘“The County Store in Amer- 
ican Social History,’’ y Thomas D. 
Clark, 126-144. 

Merchants, country, importance 
munity, 141-142, 143-144. 

Meteor, fall, near Ripley, O., 288-289. 

Methodism and Methodists: ‘‘Frankfurt-am- 
Main and Baldwin-Wallace College,’’ by 
F. A. Norwood, 20-27; Ohio Conference, 
appointed Wilhelm Nast as ‘‘German mis- 
sionary’’ to Cincinnati, 21-22; Wesleyan, 
spread to Germany, 22n. 

Metropolis, Ill., boat built at, 283-284. 

Miami Co., O., origin of mame, 276. 

Miami Medical College, Cincinnati, C. G. 
Comegys taught at, 357; merger into 
Medical College of Ohio, 357; reopened, 


in com- 


358. 

Miami River [present Maumee River], 302, 
303. 

Miami University, 
296; medical department established, 356. 

Michigan, speech patterns in, 48n, 50, 53, 


temperance lectures a 


Michigan-Ohio boundary dispute, see Toledo 
ar. 

Middle West, speech patterns in, 55. 

Middletown, O., origin of name, 279. 

Midé Manido, 344. 

Midéwiwin, Algonquian secret medical so- 
ciety, 332, 337, 339, 344. 

Milan, O., origin and pronounciation of 
mame, 278. 
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Miller, Samuel A., resolution to prohibit 
the reading of the Bible in Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools, 372, 374-381, 383, 

Miller, Capt. William Bainbridge, 
burg, O., 284. 

Minerva, O., origin of name, 282. 

Minnesota Historical Society, acquired J. C. 
Wild painting, 123. 

Minor, John L., Kenyon College student, 
248, 248n, 250, 250n. 

Missionary Society, at Kenyon College, 238. 

Mississippi River and Valley, ancient monu- 
ments, 81; views of, by J. C. Wild, 117, 
121, 122; steamboats plying, 283, 285, 289. 

Missouri, steamboat, lithograph of, 116. 

Missouri Historical "Society, owns oil paint- 
ing by Henry Lewis, 114n; owns works 
of J. C. Wild, 115n, 117n, 120n, 121. 

Missouri River, view of mouth, published, 
11 


Austin- 


9. 

Moffat, James B., and temperance reform, 
292. 

Moline, Ill., view of, by J. C. Wild, 123, 
124, 125. 

Monroe, James, and Negro suffrage, 43. 

Moody, Granville, and the Cincinnati ‘ 
War,” 375. 

Moravian Church, missionaries of, report on 
Indian customs, 333-334, 335, 342. 

Moravian Indian missions, 334, 335; dis- 
eases at, 336. 

Morgan, Capt. Diodate, built towboat, 289- 
290. 


‘Bible 


Morley, Charles, book rey., 428-429. 

Morrey, Charles B., professor of physiology, 
Starling Medical College, 364 

Morrow, Jeremiah, Ohio names commemo- 
rate, 275. 

Morton, Stratford Lee, owns views of St. 
Louis by J. C. Wild, 115n; owns copy of 
Valley Illustrated, 120n. 

Mosblech, P. W., professor at German Wal- 
lace College, 24. 

Moscow, O., origin of name, 278. 

Mound builders, antiquities of, described, 
79-81, 85-89. 

Mounds, prehistoric, 
Ohio City, 193-194. 

Moundsville, O., origin of name, 279. 

Mount Auburn, O., origin of name, 282. 

Mount Healthy, O., origin of name, 281. 

Mount Union, O., origin of name, 279. 

Mount Vernon, O., Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at, 244; origin of name, 277. 

Moyamensing Prison, lithograph of, 113. 

Muddy Lake, origin of name, 279. 

Muehlberg, William, professor of physiology, 
Medical College of Ohio, 358. 

Miller, C. G., Wesleyan Methodist in Ger- 
many, 22n. 

Mundhenk, R. L., taught physiology at Ohio 
State University, 367. 

i Ia., J. C. Wild made painting 
of, 123. 

Muskingum, place name, origin of, 280. 

Mutual, O., origin of name, 279. 


preservation, 81; at 


NAPOLEON, O., origin of name, 278. 
Narcissus, by Brand Whitlock, appraisal of, 
150. 


Nast, Albert, instructor at German-Wallace 
College, 24 

Nast, Thomas, cartoons on Catholics and the 
public schools, 3 
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Nast, Wilhelm, early career, 20-21; spon- 
sored German professorship at Baldwin 
University, 23; president, German Wal- 
lace College, 24. 

Nast Theological Seminary, see Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College. 

National Road, 196. 

Natural history, Ohio, recent publications on, 
399-403. 

Negro suffrage, Republicans accused of fa- 
voring, 43-44; Lincoln’s position on, 46. 

Negroes, in Cleveland in 1836, 181. 

Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 
stayed at, 47. 

Nelsonville, O., origin of name, 276. 

Nevin, Alfred, Cleveland, O., temperance 
reformer, 292. 

New Year’s Day, celebration of, in Ohio 
City in the 1830’s, 190, 193. 

New York Historical Society, owns work of 
J. C. Wild, 115n, 120n. 

New York Public Library, owns copy of 
Views of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity, 
123. 

Newark, O., origin of name, 277. 

Newark (Ohio) North American, and Lin- 
coln’s visit to Columbus, 40 

Newcomb, Rexford, Architecture of the Old 
Northwest Territory: A Study of Early 
Architecture in Obio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Part of Minne- 
sota, rey., 430-431 

Newcomerstown, O., once Delaware Indian 
capital, 344. 

Newman’s Creek, origin of name, 276. 

Nice, Leonard B., head, department of physi- 
ology, Ohio State University, 367. 

—. Ludwig, Methodist missionary to 

ermany, 22n, 23, 25. 

Noll, Capt. Martin F., Marietta, O., 291. 

North American Indians, medical practices 
among, 331-354. 

North Bend, O., origin of name, 279. 

Norwood, F. A., ‘‘Frankfurt-am-Main and 
Baldwin-Wallace College,’’ 20-27. 

Norwood, O., origin of name, 282. 

Nostrums, see Medicines and 
proprietary. 

Nu Pi Kappa Society, Kenyon College, or- 
ganized, 240. 

Nuelsen, Heinrich, Methodist missionary in 
Germany, 23; father of John L., 25. 

Nuelsen, John L., professor at Nast Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 23, 25; as bishop in Europe 
and Germany, 25. 

Nuts, in country store trade, 139. 

Nye, Capt. Henry, river pilot, 289. 

Nye, Russel, ‘‘Mark Twain in Oberlin,”’ 
cited, 257, 258. 


Lincoln 


remedies, 


OAKLAND (CALIF.) COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
CINE AND SURGERY, M. H. Fischer pro- 
fessor of pathology at, 359. 

Oberlin, O., and Negro suffrage, 43, 44; as 
Mark Twain’s Hadleyburg, 257-264. 

a College, teaching of physiology at, 
368. 


Oceola, O., origin of name, 276. 
Ogden, Eric, head, department of physi- 


ology, Ohio State University, 368. 











Ohio, speech patterns in study of, 48n, 49, 
50, 53, 55; state capitol, construction of, 
76; connections with history of Pennsyl- 
vania, 221-222; classification of place 
names in, 273- 282; meaning of name, 280; 
Indians and Indian Wars, recent pub- 
lications on, 395. 

Obio, steamboats named for state, 283; orig- 
inal, 290; No. 2, 290; No. 3, 290, 291; No. 
4, 290, 291; stern-wheel packet (1908), 
291. 


Ohio Academy of History, minutes of meet- 
ing, April 7, 1951, 308-311; Committee on 
Publications, Report for 1950, 309-311. 

Obio Belle, river packet, 283. 

Ohio City, O., 192; Oren Wiley in, 175; 
in 1836, described, 182; bridge controversy, 
183- 187; excavation of ancient mound at, 
193-194, 

Ohio Constitution, democratic principles of, 
71; of 1851, cited in Cincinnati ‘‘Bible 
Case,’’ 384, 

*“An Ohio Doctor in the Early Navy,’’ by 
Howard D. Kramer, 155-174. 

Ohio Lunatic Asylum, L. A. 
pointed director of, 169. 

Obio Mail, river steamer, 283. 

bar — College, see Medical College 


Wolfley ap- 


oO oO. 
Ohio Medical University, organized, 364; 
teaching of physiology at, 364 


ee boundary dispute, see Toledo 


ar. 

Obio Mills, freight boat, 283-284, 

Obio Newspapers . . . A Living Record, by 
Wheeler, rev., 208-209. 

Ohio River, banks at Cincinnati described, 
69, 73; steamboats plying, 283-291. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, sponsored linguistic atlas, 49n; 
66th annual meeting, text of address at, 
221-232; Committee on Medical History and 
Archives, text of papers read at annual 
meeting of, published, 331-354, 355-368. 

Obio State Journal, and Lincoln’s visit to 
Columbus, 1859, 34, 35, 36, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45; avoided Lincoln- Douglas de- 
bates, 38; quoted, 40-41; and Negro suf- 
frage, 44, 45. 

Ohio State Penitentiary, L. A. Wolfley ap- 
Pointed physician at, 168; prisoners work 
on construction of, 196. 

Ohio State University, sponsored linguistic 
—_ 49n; teaching of physiology at, 364- 
3 


Ohio on ge ad and Lincoln’s visit to Ohio 
in 1859, 28, 43, hg 47; avoided Lincoln- 

Logg debates, 3 

Ohio upreme oy a decision ia 
Cincinnati ‘Bible Case,’’ 

Ohio University, Athenian ‘See copies 
of essays submitted by L. A. Wolfley in 
collection of, 155. 

Ohio Valley, German immigrants settled in, 
21; ancient monuments in, 80, 81, 84, 87; 
shell collection, 83. 

Obio Valley, river steamer, 284. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, adopted medical 
college, 361. 

Ojibway Indians, see Chippewa Indians. 
““Old Kenyon,’’ first permanent building at 
Kenyon College, 237. 

Olds, Chauncey, 172-173, 172n-173n. 

Olds, Joseph H., director of the Ohio State 

Penitentiary, 168. 
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Olivesburg, O., origin of name, 282. 

Olmstead, O., one of name, 275. 

O'Neill, "James Religion and Education 
Under the Constitution, quoted, 369. 

Ordinance of 1787, cited in Cincinnati ‘Bible 
Case,”’ 383. 

Orient, O., origin of name, 278. 

The Origin of the Globe, by George Brew- 
ster, compared with Velikoysky’s Worlds 
in Collision, 1-9. 

Ornaments, mound builders, 88, 89. 

Osborne, Eliza, 244. 

Ostrander, O., origin of name, 276. 

Ottawa Co., O., origin of name, 276. 

Owen Glen, by Williams, rev., 209-211. 


PADDOCK, ROBERT H., at Willoughby 
Medical College, 360; professor of physi- 
ology, Starling Medical College, 363. 

Painesville, O., origin of name, 276. 

Paint Creek, origin of name, 279. 

Painting, landscape, in Cincinnati, 74. 

Palestine, O., origin of name, 278. 

Park Painter, river steamer, 288. 

Parker, Charles Barnsdell, professor of 
physiolo oe Reserve College, 361. 

Parsons, eorg ‘a introduced Lincoln at 
Columbus, 3 33,4 2. 

Patch, Sam, leaped to death, 179-180. 

Paulding Co. ., O., origin of mame, 274. 

Paulus, Friedrich, professor at German-Wal- 
lace College, 24, 26-27. 

Pearce, 3 ae professor of physiology, 
Starling Medical College, 363. 

Pee Pee Creek, origin of name, 281. 

Pennsylvania, connections with Ohio history, 
221-222. 

Perfumes, in country store trade, 131. 

Periodicals, religious: Der Christliche Apolo- 
gete, 22; Der Evangelist, 23. 

— Oliver H., Ohio townships named for, 
274. 


Perrysburg, O., 302, 306. 
Peru, O., origin of mame, 278. 
Peruna, advertising for, 138. 
Pesking, Arnold, professor of physiology, 
Wooster University medical college, 361. 
Phelps, Edward M., Kenyon College student, 
247, 247n. 

Philadelphia, Pa., views of, published, 113; 
state house, view of, between 116 and 117. 

Philbrick, Francis S., The Laws of Illinois 
Territory, 1809-1818, rey., 212-214. 

Phillips, George L., ‘‘The Clean Conscience 
of a Dirty Sweep: McGuffey’s ‘Little Chim- 
ney Sweep’ and Another,” 265-272. 

Philomathesian Society, Kenyon College, 
founded, 239; E. M. Stanton member of, 
240, 241, 242; meeting of, attended by 
Stanton after graduation, 253. 

Physicians, Indian, 336, 337, 338, 342, 350, 

Physiology: ‘Development of the Teaching 
of Physiology in Ohio,’’ by C. I. Reed, 


355-368. 
Piasau Rock, Alton, Ill., view of, published, 
119. 
Piece goods, in coun store trade, 133. 
Pietism, tman, influence on American 
Methodism, 20. 


— 2 Phil, trustee, German Wallace Col- 
ege, 24. 

Pinkham, Lydia E., publicity genius, 137. 
Pioneer life, hardships of, described, 188. 
Pipes, tobacco, 88; prehistoric effigy, 


scribed, 85-86. 
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Pitcher, Zina, ‘‘Medical Knowledge of the 
Indian,’’ cited and evaluated, 335, 336, 
345, 351, 352-353. 

Pitchin, O., origin of name, 281. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., as river port, 284, 285, 286, 
287, 288, 289, 290, 291. 

Pittsburgh & Cincinnati Packet Line, 284, 

288 


Place names: ‘A Classification of Ohio 
Place Names,’’ by William Coyle, 273- 
= ; Ohio, recent publications on, 403- 


404, 

Plain City, O., origin of mame, 279. 

Plants, medicinal, use of, by Eastern Forest 
Indians, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 
352, 353, 354; Ohio, recent publications 
on, 403. 

Plattsburg, O., origin of name, 281. 

Political campaigns, 1840, in Dayton, O., de- 
scribed, 197. 

Politics and government: ‘‘Marcus A. Hanna 
and Theodore E. Burton,’’ by Wilbur D. 
Jones, 10-19; ‘‘Behind Lincoln’s Visit to 
Ohio in 1859,’’ by Earl W. Wiley, 28-47; 
in Ohio, recent publications on, 404, 

Pomeroy, Earl S., book rev., 212-214. 

~~ Allyn C., professor of physiology, 

Popular sovereignty, Stephen Douglas’ essay 
on, 32, 33. 

Pork industry, in Cincinnati, 72-73. 

Port Mahén, Minorca, 163; cholera epi- 
demic at, 164 

Porter, Ezra, shipyard operator, 285. 

Porter, Nathan, shipyard operator, 285. 

Portland, O., see Sandusky, O. 

Portsmouth, O., origin of mame, 277. 

Potawatomi Indians, secret medical society 
among, 332. 

Powers, Hiram, 74, 75. 

Prairie Flower, prospectus for, 118n. 

Prelude to the Future: The First Hundred 
Years of Hiram College, 1850-1950, by 
Treudley, revy., 218-219. 

Presbyterian Church, Old School General 
Assembly, and Temperance Reform, 295. 

“Presbyterians in the Ohio Temperance 
Movement of the 1850’s,’’ by Donald K. 
Gorrell, 292-296. 

Presbytery of Cincinnati, temperance resolu- 
tion, 292, 

Presbytery of Elyria, and temperance reform, 


Preston, William, rector, Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Columbus, 243. 

Prices, country store items, in 1880’s, 143. 

Pricking needles, Indian, illustrated, op- 
posite 344, 

Prohibition in Ohio, see Temperance reform 
in Ohio. 

Protestant churches, and Bible reading in 
ee public schools, 372, 373, 374- 


375. 

“The Public and the Writing of History,’’ 
by Savoie Lottinville, 57-63. 

— schools, reading of the Bible in, 369- 
386. 


Purcell, Edward, and the Cincinnati ‘‘Bible 
War,’’ 370, 371, 379n. 

Purcell, John Baptist, and the 
“Bible War,’’ 370, 376-377, 
379n. 


Cincinnati 
378, 379, 


QUAIFE, MILO M., This Is Detroit: 250 
Years in Pictures, rev., 424-425. 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 


RACHFORD, B. KNOX, professor of physi- 
ology, Medical College of Ohio, 358. 

Rainsborough, O., origin of name, 276. 

Ramsey, illiam R., and the Cincinnati 
“Bible War,” 379, 382. 

Ranney, Rufus P., supported by Douglas for 
governor of Ohio in 1859, 28. 

Rauch, F. W., resolutions for consolidation 
of Catholic and public schools in Cincin- 
nati, 370, 371, 372, 376. 

Ravenna, O., origin of name, 278. 

Razors, see Shaving supplies. 

Reed, C. I., ‘“‘Development of the Teaching 
of Physiology in Ohio,’’ 355-368; taught 
physiology at Ohio State University, 367. 

Rees, Capt. William M., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
part owner, second Buckeye State, 288, 
289. 

Rehoboth, O., origin of name, 278. 

—_ Whitelaw, welcomed Lincoln to Ohio, 
0. 

Religious history, Ohio, recent publications 
on, 404-405. 

Renick, Jonathan, early supporter of Lincoln 
for president, 33. 

a Samuel J., captain, Buckeye State, 285- 
28 


Reptiles, Ohio, recent publications on, 401. 

Republican party and Republicans, in Ohio, 
1897-1909, 10-19; in campaigns of 1858 
and 1859 in Ohio and Illinois, 28, 32, 36; 
Ohio state convention, 1858, 30; Ohio state 
central committee, and Lincoln’s visit to 
Ohio, 30, 31, 35, 40, 41, 42, 47; national 
convention, 1860, preliminary skirmishing 
for, 34; accused of favoring negro suf- 
frage, 43-44. 

The Republicans and Federalists in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1790-1801: A Study in National 
Stimulus and Local Response, by Tink- 
com, rey., 214-215. 

Richland Co., O., origin of name, 279. 

Riemenschneider, Albert, president, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, 24. 

Riemenschneider, Englehart, Methodist mis- 
sionary to Germany, 22n, 23 

Riemenschneider, Karl, professor and presi- 
dent, German Wallace College, 23, 24, 26. 

mg Thomas, 247. 

Riker, Dorothy, joint ed., Journals of the 
General Assembly of Indiana Territory, 
1805-1815, rev., 432-433. 

Ripley, O., origin of name, 274; meteor fall 
near, 288-289. 

‘‘River Namesakes of the State of Ohio,’’ 
by Capt. Frederick Way, Jr., 283-291. 

Rives, Edward, professor of physiology, 
Medical College of Ohio, 358. 

Rives, William Cabell, declined mission in 
Ohio-Michigan boundary dispute, 297n. 
Robinson, Jack, engineer on second Buckeye 

State, 289 

Rock Island, Ill., J. C. Wild made paint- 
ing of, 123. 

Rocky River, origin of name, 279. 

Rodabaugh, James H., book revs., 104-106, 
326-327, 430-431; ‘‘Minutes of the Ohio 
Academy of History, Columbus, Ohio, 
April 7, 1951,’’ 308-311. 

Rogers, Charles G., developed physiology at 
Oberlin College, 368. 

Roman Catholic Church, and Bible readin 
in Cincinnati public schools, 370-374, 376- 
379. 

Rome, as place name, origin of, 278. 














Rominger, . Chillicothe physician, 79, 
83. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, and Republican poli- 


tics in Ohio, 15, 18; opposition to For- 
aker, 19. 

Roots, medicinal, use of, by Indians, 337, 
339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 352. 

Ross, James, Ross Co., O., commemorates, 
275 


Ross Co., O., origin of name, 275. 
Rosse Chapel [Hall], Kenyon College, 237, 
255 


Rothweiler, Jacob, sponsored German pro- 
fessorship at Baldwin University, 23; vice 
president, German Wallace College, 24. 

Roundhead, O., origin of name, 276. 

Roux, Philibert - Joseph, L. A. Wolfley 
studied under, 165, 166. 

Rush, Benjamin, Medical Inquiries and Ob- 
servations, discussed, 334, 336; une on 
Indians’ practice of bleeding, 3 

Rush, Richard, federal commissioner in Ohio- 
Michigan boundary dispute, 297, 298, 300, 
303, 307; biographical note, 297n; letter 
to B. C. Howard, quoted, 301n, 306n, 


307. 
Russell, Addison Peale, 30n, 47. 
Russia, O., origin of name, 278. 


SAGE, GEORGE R., and the 
“Bible War,’’ 379, 381, 382. 
St. Charles College, view of, published, 119. 

St. Clair, Arthur, named Cincinnati, 276. 

St. Louis, Mo., J. C. Wild lived and worked 
in, 112, 113, 120, 121, 122; views of, by 
Wild, 113-114, 117, 118, 119, 121, 125; 
view of, 1839, between 116 and 117; First 
Presbyterian Chuch, view of, c. 1845, be- 
tween 116 and 117; St. Louis Medical 
a view of, c. 1841, between 116 
and 11 

St. Louis, sloop, L. A. Wolfley *,, 158-159. 

St. Louis Daily Evening Gazette, J. C. Wild’s 
work —— in, 114n. 

Salem, O., changed name, 277. 

Salesmen, see Commercial travelers. 

Salisbury, Albert, joint author, Two - 
tains West: An Historical Tour of ¢t 
Louis and Clark Trail, rey. 108-110. 

Salisbury, James H., professor of physiology, 
Charity Hospital Medical College, 361. 

Salisbury, Jane, joint author, Two Captains 
West: An Historical Tour of the Louis and 
Clark Trail, rey., 108-110. 

Samuel Pratt & Co., 194. 
born, David, 176; ‘biographical 
176n. 

Sanders, Add H., wrote sketch of life of 
J. C. Wild, 111, 111n, 122, 123. 

Sandusky, place name, origin of, 280. 

Sandusky, O., 192; BB Ampére disem- 
barked at, 69; importance in the 1830's, 
192n; and the ‘Bible War,’’ 382. 

Sandusky, steamboat, Oren Wiley took pas- 
sage on, 190. 

Sandy Lake, origin of name, 279. 

Sawyer, John Pascal, professor of physiology, 
Western Reserve College, 362. 

Saxtons River, Vt., Wiley family in, 175, 
176, 176n; in 1835, described, 176n. 

Sayre, Capt. Daniel F., Marietta, O., com- 


Cincinnati 


note, 


manded Obio No. 2, 290 

Scharpff, Paulus, 27. 

—- Robert C., favored for U. S. Sen- 
ate, 29. 
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Schneider, Peter Franz, vice president and 
treasurer, German Wallace llege, 25. 
Schoenbrunn, O., founded, 335; diseases and 
medical practices at, 336, 342, 345. 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., Information Respect- 
ing the History, Condition, and Prospects 
of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, cited, 335. 

Schuler, Friedrich, trustee, German Wallace 
College, 2 

T. C., trustee, 


Scioto River, described, 84. 

Scipio Tp., Seneca Co., O., origin of name, 
278. 

Scotia, river steamer, 288. 

Scott, David, professor of physiology, West- 
ern Reserve College, 360 

Scott, Ernest, 366. 

Scott, William B., student at Kenyon Col- 
lege, 245, 245n. 

Scott and Bascom, Columbus printers, issued 
Brewster’s The Origin of the Globe, 4 

Sculpture, oy, in Cincinnati, 74. 

Sears, Alfred » book rev., 214-215. 

Sedamsyille, O., origin of name, 276. 

Selma, Mo., views of, by J. C. Wild, 116, 
119. 

Seminaries: Frankfurt-am-Main, 20, 23, 25, 
26, 27; Nast Theological, 23, 24, 25, 27. 

Seneca Co., O., origin of name, 276, 

= — Cincinnatians, by Harlow, 
25-427 

— Mound, described by J. J. Ampére, 


German Wallace 


rev., 


Seville, O., origin of name, 278. 

Seymour, R. J., assistant in physiology, Ohio 
State University, 366, 367. 

Shaker Heights, O., origin ‘of mame, 276. 

Shaller, Jo M., professor of physiology, 
Cincinnati College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 358. 

Sharon, O., origin of name, 278. 

Shaving supplies, in country store trade, 


Sherman, John, question of successor to, in 
U. S. Senate, 10-11. 

Shiloh, O., origin of name, 277. 

Shoes, in country store trade, 132, 133. 

— Charles, president, Kenyon College, 
254. 

Shotwell, John T., Say of physiology, 
Medical College of Ohio, 357. 

Shousetown, Pa., 288; Buckeye State con- 
structed at, 285. 

Siam, O., origin of name, 278. 

Sigourney, Charles, 240. 

Sihler, Christian, professor of physiology at 
Western Reserve and Wooster universities, 


Simms, Henry H., book rey., 215-217. 

Simon Cameron’s Adventure in Iron, 1837- 
1846, by McNair, rev. 211-212. 

Sinai, O., origin of name, 278. 

Smallpox, epidemic on the Delaware, 164. 

Smith, Daniel Buttrick, professor of physi- 
ology, Wooster University, medical col- 
lege, 361. 

Smith, ‘‘Deacon Dick,’ 
“Bible War,” 374. 

Smith, Dwight L., book revs., 
218, 432-433. 

Smith, Capt. John, quoted on Indian rem- 
edies, 347. 


and Cincinnati 


106-108, 217- 
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Smith, S. Winifred, book rev., 218-219; 
comp., ‘“‘A Survey of Publications in Ohio 
History, Archaeology, and Natural His- 
tory, August 1950-July 1951,’’ 387-406. 

Social history, Ohio, recent publications 
on, 405. 

Sollmann, Torald, demonstrator in physiology, 
Western Reserve University, 363 

Sons of Temperance, 292, 293. 

South Point, O., origin of name, 279. 

Spalding, Rufus P., and Negro suffrage, 43. 

Sparkes, Boyden, family owned J. C. Wild 
painting, 123. 

Sparrow, Thomas, Kenyon College student, 
248, 248n. 

Sparrow, William, 
sor, 248n. 

Sparta, O., origin of name, 278. 

Speck, ‘“Medicine Practices of the 
Northeastern Algonquians,’’ quoted, 332. 

oe patterns in the Great Lakes Region, 
48-56. 


Spencer, R. A., professor of physiology, 
Cincinnati College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 358. 

Spohr, Carl, 366. 

Springfield, O., origin of name, 279. 

Squier, Ephraim G., joint author, Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, 66; 
explanation of serpent cult, 80. 

Stagecoaches, travel by, described, 78-79. — 

Stallo, Judge Johann Bernhard, and the Cin- 
cinnati ‘Bible Case,’’ 382, 384. 

Stampp, Kenneth M., And the War Came: 
The North and the Secession Crisis, 1860- 
1861, rev., 101-103. 

Standard Unit Navigation Company, 283. 
Stanton, Edwin Lamson, received honors at 
Kenyon College, 253. 
Stanton, Edwin M., at 

233-256. 

Stanton, Edwin M., grandson of the secre- 
tary of war, 255. . : 
Stanton, Frederick M., teacher of biochemis- 

try, Ohio State University, 367. | 

Stanton, Gideon T., gave permission for 
publication of E. M. Stanton letters, 243. 

Stanton, Mary A. Lamson, 243. 

The Stark County Story. Vol. Il, The Me- 
Kinley Era of Stark County, 1875-1901, by 
Heald, rev., 219-220. 

Starling, Lyne, medical college named for, 
3 


63. 

Starling Medical College, Willoughby Med- 
ical College renamed, 363; teaching of 
physiology at, 364-365. 

Starling-Ohio Medical College, created, 364; 
merger with Ohio State University, 367. 
Steubenville, O., E. M. Stanton at, 235, 
242, 243, 251, 252; origin of name, 274. 
Stevens, S. K. ‘‘Local History—Foundation 
of Our Faith in Democracy,”’ 221-232. _ 
Stewart, George Neil, professor of physi- 
ology, Western Reserve University, 362- 


Kenyon College profes- 


Kenyon College, 


Stewart, John Hall, A Documentary Survey 
of the French Revolution, rev., 428-429. 

Stockings, in country store trade, 132. 

Storer, Bellamy, and the Cincinnati “Bible 
War,’’ 381, 385n. 

Stores, country, article on, 126-144. 

Stoutsville, O., origin of name, 276. ; 

The Stranger on the Island, by Brand Whit- 
lock, appraisal of, 151. 

Street of Knives, by Harris, rev., 98-100. 

Streetsboro, O., origin of name, 276. 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 


Stricker, William, river pilot, 289. 

Struthers, O., origin of name, 275. 

Stull, Calvin R., river pilot, 289. 

Summit, O., origin of name, 279. 

Superior Court of Cincinnati, and the ‘‘Bible 

ase,’’ 381-386. 

Surgery, among Eastern Forest Indians, 345, 
346, 347, 348, 349, 351. 

““A Survey of Publications in Ohio History, 
Archaeology, and Natural History, August 
1950-July 1951,’’ comp. by S. Winifred 
Smith, 387-406. 

Susquehanna, packet boat, L. A. Wolfley 
sailed on, 167. 

Swan, Joseph R., 251, 251n. 

Swanktown, O., origin of name, 276. 

Swayne, Noah H., early supporter of Lin- 
coln for president, 33, 35, 37. 

—, Alexander, hotel owner, Dayton, 

ye a n. 

Sweating ovens and therapy, 
ern Forest Indians, 342-345. 

a eee Emanuel, as universal scholar, 

Swiss, in Cleveland in 1836, 181. 

Synod of Cincinnati, and temperance re- 
form, 293, 294. 

Synod of Western Reserve, and temperance 
reform, 293. 

Syracuse, O., origin of name, 278. 


TAFT, JUDGE ALPHONSO, and the Cin- 
cinnati ‘Bible Case,’’ 381, 384-385. 

Talbot, Eph, river pilot, 288-289. 

Tappan, Benjamin, 251; law partner of E. 
M. Stanton, 243; biographical note, 251n. 

Tate, John H., professor of physiology, Med- 
ical College of Ohio, 357. 

Taylor, Clovis M., professor of physiology, 

hio Medical University, 364. 

Taylor, [James W.], and Negro suffrage, 43. 

Taylor, William H., professor of physiology, 
Miami Medical College, 358-359. 

Tecumseh, O., origin of name, 276. 

Teeth, animal, use of, by mound builders, 


among East- 


87. 

Telegraph No. 2, river steamer, speed rec- 
ord, 285, 286. 

Temperance reform in Ohio: ‘‘Presbyterians 
in the Ohio Temperance Movement of the 
1850’s,’’ by Donald K. Gorrell, 292-296. 

Temperance Society of Kenyon College and 
Vicinity, 238. 


Thayer, Procter, professor of physiology, 
Western Reserve College, 360. 

Thomas, J. E., edited last issues of Valley 
Illustrated, 120. 

Thomas, Lewis Foulk, editor of Valley Illus- 
trated, 116, 119, 120; publications of, 116n. 

Thornbrough, Gayle, ed., A Friendly Mis- 
sion: John Candler’s Letters from America, 
1853-1854, rev., 422-423; joint ed., Jour- 
nals of the General Assembly of Indiana 
Territory, 1805-1815, rev., 432-433. 

Thornburg, . Barboursville, W. Va., 
part owner second Buckeye State, 289. 

The Thirteenth District, by Brand Whitlock, 
145, 146, 150; appraisal of, 147-148. 

This Is Detroit: 250 Years in Pictures, by 
Quaife and ed. by White, rev., 424-425. 

= sewing, in country store trade, 130- 


Thread cabinets, described, 130. 
Tiffin, Edward, Ohio place names comme- 
morate, 275. 
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Winthrop, ‘‘A Brand from _ the 


Tilley, 
tr a Word for Whitlock,”’ 


Critics’ Fire: 
145-154, 
Tillman, Benj. R., 
lina, and Hanna, 1 \ 
Timberlake, P. W., furnished data on Stan- 
ton family, 253n. 
Tin peddler, peoes Wiley as, 194-195. 
Tinkcom, Harry M -» Tbe Republicans and 
Federalists in Pennsylvania, 1790-1801: A 
Study in National Stimulus and Local Re- 
Sponse, rev., 214-215. 
friend of J. J. 


7 from South Caro- 


Tocqueville, Alexis de, 
Ampére, 65, 66; Démocratie en Amérique 
inspired Ampére, 66 ‘ 

Tokio, O., origin of name, 278. 

Toledo, O., Brand Whitlock in, 145; origin 
~ Bt 278; B. C. Howard in, 303, 304, 


306 
Toledo Blade, Brand Whitlock reporter for, 
145. 


Toledo War: ‘“‘Benjamin C. Howard and the 
‘Toledo War’: Some Letters of a Federal 
Commissioner,’’ by William D. Hoyt, Jr., 
297-307. 

Toronto, O., origin of name, 

Townshi names, Ohio, origin a 278, 279. 

Toys, istmas, in country stores, 139. 

ai > by Brand Whitlock, appraisal 
of, 149. 

Transportation: 
on, 

Transylvania University, Daniel Drake at, 
356, 357; medical department on decline, 


357. 

Travel and description: ‘‘J. J. Ampére’s 
Journey Through Ohio: A Translation of 
His Promenade en Amérique,’ by Mildred 
Crew, 64-89; Oren Wiley’s trip to Ohio in 
1836, 176-182; in Ohio in the 1830’s, 299- 
303; in Ohio, recent publications on, 405- 


Treudley, Mary Bosworth, Prelude to the 
Future: The First Hundred Years of Hiram 
College, 1850-1950, reve, 218-219. 

Trinity Episcopal Church, Columbus, O., E. 
M. Stanton attended, 243. 

Trollope, Frances Milton, 72; influence on 
American manners, 68-69. 

Troy, O., origin of name, 278. 

Trumbull, Lyman, 41n; . in Republican 
campaign in Ohio, 1859, 31. 

Trush, J., professor of physiology, Cincin- 
nati College of Medicine and ry ant 358. 

Tuckerman, Louis B., professor of physiology, 
Wooster University, medical college, 361. 

The Turn of the Balance, by Brand Whitlock, 
appraisal of, 147. 

Turnbull, James, Steubenville book merch- 
ant, 235, 242, 246, 249; biographical note, 


in Ohio, recent publications 


246n. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, The United States, 
1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections, 
rev., 324-326. 

Turney, S. D., professor of physiology, Star- 
ling Medical College, 363 


Tuscarawas Valley, Indian missions in, 334, 
335, 337, 344. 

Twinsburg, O., origin of name, 282. 

Two Captains West: An Historical Tour of 
the Lewis and Clark Trail, by Salisbury 
and Salisbury, rev., 108- 110. 


—— men’s, in country store trade, 


Usion Co., O., origin of name, 279. 
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United States Arsenal, St. Louis, Mo., view 
of, published, 119. 

The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation 
and Its Sections, by Turner, rev., 324-326. 

United States Naval Asylum, lithograph of, 


113. 

United States Navy, career of Ohio man in, 
158-174; uniform described, 160. 

University of Cincinnati, college of medi- 
cine, resulted from merger, 358. 

University of Illinois, sponsored linguistic 
atlas, 49n. 

University of Michigan, Rackham Founda- 
tion, sponsored linguistic atlas, 49n. 

ei of Toledo, status of physiology 
in, 368. 

University of Wisconsin, sponsored linguistic 
atlas, 49n. 

to by Brand Whitlock, appraisal of, 


ti O., birthplace of Brand Whitlock, 
145; origin of name, 279-280. 

Utica, O., origin of name, 278. 

Utter, William T., book rev., 108-110, 


THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI IL- 
LUSTRATED in a Series of Views Em- 
bracing Pictures of the Principal Cities 
and Towns, Public Buildings, Remarkable 
and Picturesque Scenery, on the Obio and 
ee Rivers, 125; views for, painted 

Wild, 111; published, 115, 117; 
Prcshenile of title page, between 116 and 
117; ceased publication, 120; second edi- 
tion, 121; views of Mississippi in, 122. 

Vandalia, O., origin of name, 281. 

Vandalia, sloop, 158. 

Van Wert, O., origin of name, 274. 

Vegetation, Ohio Valley, 84. 

Velikovsky, Immanuel, Worlds in Collision, 
preview of, 1-9. 

Vermilion Creek, origin of name, 279. 

Versailles, O., origin and pronounciation of 
mame, 278. 

Views of Philadelpbia, 
published, 113. 

Views of St. Louis, 119; first edition pub- 
lished, 114; second edition, 115, 121. 

Vinton, Samuel F., political enemy of Gov. 
Chase, 29; Ohio county mamed for, 275. 

Volwiler, A. T., book rey., 327-328. 


and Its Vicinity, 


B. CLIFTON, river steamer, 290. 
Wedron O., origin of name, 275. 
Walters, Everett, book rey., 219-220. 
Wapakoneta, O., origin of name, 276. 
Ward, Shadrick, Ashland, Ky., part owner, 

second Buckeye State ‘288. 

Ward & Smith, Ohio City commission firm, 
183, 183n. 

Warner, William, professor of physiology, 
Columbus Medical College, 364. 

Warren, William F., taught at Frankfurt- 
am-Main seminary, 25; president, Boston 
University, 26. 

Warren, O., origin of name, 276. 

va Ohio in the, recent publications on, 
03. 


Warsaw, O., origin of name, 278. 

Washington, George, Ohio place names com- 
memorate, 274, 275. 

Waterloo, O., origin of name, 278. 

Waters, George M., professor of physiology, 
Columbus Medical College, 364. 

Watson, Canon, 255. 
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Wauseon, O., origin of name, 276. 

Waverly, O., origin of “a 282. 

Way, Capt. Frederick, -» ‘‘River Name- 
sakes of the State of hio,”” 283-291. 

Wayne, Anthony, Ohio townships named for, 
274 


Weber, Gustay C. E., organized Charity 
Hospital Medical College, 361. 

Wellston, O., origin of name, 276. 

West Windsor, O., origin of name, 277. 

Western Medical and Physical Journal, 
founded, 356. 

Western Museum, Cincinnati, described, 75. 

Western Reserve, origin of place names in, 
277; increase of intemperance in, 293; 
medical schools in, 360-363. 

Western Reserve College, teaching of physi- 
ology in, 360-363; G. W. Crile, professor 
of surgery at, 361; medical department, 
H. A. Ackley, professor of physiology in, 
360. 

Western Reserve University, sponsored lingu- 
istic atlas, 49n; C. Sihler, professor of 
physiology at, 362. 

Westlake, O., origin of name, 279. 

Wetherald, James T., advertising genius, 
138. 


Wettstein, Jacob, 
College, 24. 
Wheeler, Robert C., Obio «alae oe 
A Living Record, rev., 208-209 

Whiskey, see Liquor. 

White, William ed., This Is Detroit: 250 
Years in Pictures, by Quaife, rev., 424-425. 

White Collar Line of Cincinnati, purchased 
Ohio No. 4, 291. 

Whitlock, Brand, revaluation of the literary 
work of, 145-154, 

Whittaker, James F., professor of physiology, 
Medical College of Ohio, 358. 

Wickliffe, O., origin of name, 275. 

Widowville, O., origin of name, 281. 

Wiggers, Carl John, professor of physiology, 
Western Reserve University, 363. 

Wiggers, Harold C., trained at Western Re- 
serve University, 363. 

Wild, John Caspar, article on western paint- 
ings of, 111-125. 

Wild, Mary Jane, 124. 

Wild, Sarah Ann Humphreys, death of, 119. 

Wiley, Earl W., ‘‘Behind Lincoln’s Visit to 
Ohio in 1859,’ 28-47. 

be i Harriet Weaver Banks, 


Wiley, Oren, ‘“‘The Journal of a Vermont 
Man in Ohio, 1836-1842,’’ edited by Le- 
Roy P. Graf, 175-199; biographical sketch, 
175; journal described, 176; journal repro- 
duced, 176-199. 

Wiley, Robert, 176; biographical note, 176n; 
as tin peddler, 194-195. 

Willard, O., origin of name, 276. 

William L. Clements Library, owns copy of 
Valley Illustrated, 120n. 

be Ben Ames, Owen Glen, rev. 209- 


trustee, German Wallace 


marriage, 


Williams Co., O., origin of name, 274, 

Willoughby, Westel, Willoughby University 
named for, 360. 

Willoughby Medical College, 
change of name, 363. 

Willoughby University, medical department, 
founded, 360. 


removal and 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 


Wilmington, O., origin of name, 277. 

Wilmot, O., origin of name, 275. 

Wine, Catawba, American champagne, 83. 

Winesburg, O., origin of name, 277. 

Wing, Austin Eli, entertained federal com- 
missioners, 305; identified, 305n. 

Wisconsin, speech patterns in, study of, 
48n, £0. 

Witten, Tom, pilot, Buckeye State, 287. 
Wittke, Carl, “‘An 1850 Preview of ‘Worlds 
in Collision, >”? 1-9; book rev., 329-330. 
Wolcott, Christopher P., first assistant secre- 

tary of war under Stanton, 253. 
Wolfley, Eleanor Ann Irvin, 158; marriage, 
168; illness and death, 170. 
Wolfley, John, father of L. A. Wolfley, 155. 
Wolfley, Lewis A., birth, 155; early train- 
ing, 155-156; character, 156-157; medical 
Practice, 157; naval career, 158-174; mar- 
168; children, 168, 169, 170-171; 


Woodford, Frank B., Lewis Cass: The Last 
Jeffersonian, rev., 327- 328. 
bag og Henry, Kenyon College student, 248, 


Wook, Joseph Thatcher, professor of physi- 
ology, Western Reserve College, 361. 

Woodward, Charles, professor of physiology, 
Cincinnati College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 358. 

Wooll, George, published variant of J. C. 
Wild’s view of St. Louis, 117n. 

Wooster, O., origin of mame, 274. 

Wooster University, medical college adopted 
and abandoned by, 361; Christian Sihler, 
professor of physiology at, 362. 

Worlds in Collision, by Immanuel Velikov- 
sky, preview of, 1-9. 
Worthington, Thomas, 
commemorate, 275. 
Worthington, O., 239. 

Wright, Hal, 366. 

Wright, John Crafts, 251, 251n. 

Wunderlich, G., trustee, German Wallace 
College, 24. 

Wunderlich brothers, Methodist missionaries 
to Germany, 23. 

Wyandot Co., O., origin of name, 276. 


XENIA, O., origin of name, 279. 
Xenia News, welcomed Lincoln to Ohio, 40. 


YANKEE ELOQUENCE in the Middle 
West; the Obio Lyceum 1850-1870, by 
Mead, rev., 420-422. 

Yellow Springs, O., origin of mame, 279; 
and intemperance, 295-296. 

Young, James N., book rev., 434-435. 

Young Buckeye, ‘name proposed for packet 
boat, 290. 

Young Men’ s. Christian Association, and the 
Cincinnati ‘“‘Bible War,’’ 375. 

Young Men’s Republican Club, Columbus, 
—— Lincoln’s visit to Columbus, 41, 

» 43, 44, 46-47. 


ZEISBERGER, DAVID, History of the 
Northern American Indians, cit and 
quoted, 333, 334, 335, 338, 339, 345, 346, 
348, 350, 352, 353, 354. 

Zinn, Peter, invited Lincoln to speak in Cin- 
cinnati, 30. 

Zoar, O., origin of name, 278. 


Ohio place names 








